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THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. | 

NEW VOLUME. | 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, 1s. each. | 
THE BRITISH CITIZEN: his Rights and Privileges. A Short 

History. By J. THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 
“This new volume of the ‘ People’s Library’ is remarkably clever...... Should be 
attractive reading toa boy, and, at the same time, instructive to an adult.”—Athenaewm. 
*,* Eight other Volumes have been already published. 


sae -aoaanael | 
DIOCESAN HISTORIES. | 


[This Series, which will embrace, when completed, every Diocese in England 
and Wales, will furnish, it is expected, a perfect library of 
English Ecclesiastical History. } 


“ They contain much valuable information....... Their contents should be found 
useful by all.”’—TZimes. 


BATH and WELLS. By the Rev. W. Hunt. With Map. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
*.* Eleven other Volumes of thés Series have been already published. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 
NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. With Map. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, Rector of 
Wrington, Somerset. With Map. F cap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq., B.A. Feap. 


8vo, cloth boards, 


“Tf any reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a general and popular view 
of our Anglo-Saxon language, literature, and laws, he cannot do better than study 
this careful and conscientious epitome of those subjects.’’— Spectator. 


CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. With Two Maps. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 
* Much instruction will be found in a small compass.””—Daily Chron‘cle. 


In preparation. 


SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr. F. York Powell. 
POST-NORMAN FOREIGN INFLUENCES. By W. G. Hewlett, 
sq. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 


[A Series of Manuals which furnish in a brief and popular form an Accurate 
Account of the Great Non-Christian Religious Systems of the World. } 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each. 


BUDDHISM in CHINA. By the Rev. S. Beal, Rector of Wark, 
Northumberland, 


BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, 
the Buddha. By T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, With Map. 


CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By Professor Robert K. 
DOUGLAS, of the British Museum. With Map. 


HINDUISM. By Professor Monier Williams. With Map. 
ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W.H. Stobart. With Map. 


THE CORAN: its Composition and Teaching, and the Testimony 


it Bears to the Holy Scriptures. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.O.8.1. 


JULIANA HORATIA EWING and HER BOOKS. By Horatia 


AFRICA, SEEN through its EXPLORERS. By C. H. Eden, Esq., 


Author of “ Australia’s Heroes.” Crown 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 5s. 


CHINA. By Professor Robert K. Douglas, of the British Museum. 
Rehan bay ¢ and Eight Page Illustrations, and several Vignettes. Post 8vo, cloth 

FROZEN ASIA: a Sketch of Modern Siberia. By C. H. Eden, 
F.R.G.S. With Map. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


RUSSIA, PAST and PRESENT. Adapted from the German of 


LANKENAU and OELNITZ. By Mrs. CHESTER. With Map. Post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s. 


HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By L. J. TROTTER. Post 8vo, with Map and Engravings, cloth boards, 10s, 4 


SINAI and JERUSALEM; or, Scenes from Bible Lands. Con- 
sisting of Coloured Photographic Views of Places mentioned in the Bible. 
including a Panoramic View of Jerusalem. With Descriptive Letterpress by, 
the Rev. F. W. HOLLAND, M.A. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 


SCENES in the EAST. Consisting of Twelve Coloured Photo- 
graphic Views of Places mentioned in the Bible, beautifully executed. With 


i 
Descriptive Letterpress by the Rev. Canon TRISTRAM.  4to, cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, és. 


PITCAIRN: the ISLAND, the PEOPLE, and the PASTOR. By 


the late Rev. T. B. MURRAY, M.A. New Edition. Edited and brought up to 
date by the Rev. C.C. ELCUM. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


CHRISTIANS under the CRESCENT in ASIA. By the Rev. 

a ae L. COTTS, B.A. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth 
BIBLE PLACES; or, the Topography of the Hcly Land. By the 
Rev. Canon TRISTRAM. With Map. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


LAND of ISRAEL (THE): a Journal of Travels in Palestine 
undertaken with Special Reference to its Physical Character. By_the Rev. 
Canon TRISTRAM. Revised Edition. With Two Maps, Four Full-pene 
ae ge Plates, and numerous Engravings. Large post 8vo, cloth boards, 
10s. 6d. 


JEWISH NATION (A HISTORY of the), from the Earliest Times 


to the Present Day. By the late E. H. PALMER, Esq.,M.A. With Map of 
Palestine and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE. By the Rev. Canon Tristram. 


Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES: their Structure, 


Economic Uses, and Capture by Net and Rod. By the late FRANK BUCK- 
LAND. With numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


BRITISH BIRDS in their HAUNTS: being a Popular Account of 
the Birds which have been observed in the British Isles, their Haunts and 
Habits. By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L.S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 


7s. 6d. 
OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. By Anne Pratt. With Seventy- 
NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. By the Rev. Gilbert 


two Coloured Plates. 16mo, cloth boards, 6s. 
at ie Post 8vo, with Frontispiece, Map, and Fifty Woodcuts, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 
Brevier, 8vo, limp cloth, red edges, 1¢. 6d.; paste grain roan, 2s. 2d. 
COMMENTARY on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. For 
Teachers and Students. 
Also, bound with the Prayer Book, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. ; imitation seal, 3s, 2d. } 
paste grain roan, 3s. 4d.; limp calf, 4s. 6d. ; Florentine leather, 5s. 
THE CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY BIBLE. 
With Commentary. Illustrated. . 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. Parts I.—XV. Genesis to 2 (4) 
Esdras, chap. vii. 80 pp. to each Part. Royal 4to, paper cover, 6d. 
(‘The remainder of the Old Testament is mo v publishing in Monthly Parts.) 





K. F. GATTY. With a Portrait by George Reid, R.S.A. Illustrated by fac- | THE NEW TESTAMENT. Parts I.—VI. 80 pp. to each Part. 


similes from Mrs. Ewing’s Sketches, an 
Caldecott. Small 4to, paper boards, 1s. 


BOLD TYPE. 





& cover designed by Randolph 


BRIGHT PICTURES. 





Royal 4to, each 6d. ; or bound in 1 vol., cloth boards, 6s. 


PRETTY TALES. 





THE CHILD’S PICTORIAL: 


Volume for 1885, now ready, small 4to, coloured paper boards, ls. 6d.; or cloth boards, 2s. 


The chief Contributors include Mrs. Moteswortu, Mrs. Macaquorp, Mrs. Srrwett, Miss Bramston, Rev. J. G. Woon, &e. 


W. J. Moxean, Esq., Gorvon Browse, Esq., and other known Artists. 
veining of the coloured pictures is very ycod, und the whole workmanship of the magazine is excellent.......It is a welcome addition to the literature of the 


“ The 
nursery.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


The Illustrations are by 





LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC. ; 
26, ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, 8.W.; anv 135, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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A GENTLEMAN (36) desires ENGAGE- 


MENT. First-class Accountant and thorough knowledge of the 
Publishing Trade; also the Publishing, Advertisement, and Financial 
Departments of a Newspaper. Good connection amongst advertisers. Ten 
years’ roference.—Address ‘*C. B.C.,” 26A, Cologue-road, New Wands- 
worth, 5.W. 


B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRIN- 


@ TERS and PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-street, London; and 
* The Chartcrhouse Press,” 44, Chart rhouse-square, E.C, 





yy ‘ . = a wk 
ATHEMATICS and PHYSICS. —Mr. 
. JOUN BRIDGE gives careful help to students preparing for 
University or other Examinations, or requiring any branch of these 
subjects for any purpose.—Address, 56, South Hill-park, Hampstead. 


pO AUTHORS, CLERGYMEN, and 
- PUBLIC SPEAKERS.—A Shorthand Writer desires an EVENING 


ENGAGEMENT to assist in Literary or other work. Addresses and Sermons 
Reported, Manus: ripts Copied.—L, E , 29, Cardozs-rocd, Holloway, N. 
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[VERY CONCEIVABLE QUESTION, 
- whether trivial or important, is accurately answered by THE UNI- 
VERSAL KNOWLEDGE and INFURMATION OFFICE, 19, southampton 
Street, London, W.C. Fees ls. and upwerds with sta np ‘or reply, Tois 


Institution has access to all the best sources of information in existence, 
Hence its accuracy can be relied upon, Write for prospectus, 


" r ° ee 

HE AUTHOR of many Published Writings 

. (Travels, History, Poetry, Philosophy, Biography, &c.) is PREPAS ED 
to EXECUTE ORIGINAL WORK, LECTURE, COMPILATION, or 
‘TRANSLATION from French, German, Italian, or Swedish.—Apply, with 
_ — ~ — iy confidence, to MS., care of FE, Slatcher, 2, Nine 

“ims, Wandsworth-road, 5.W. Post-cards lett i i ! 

in de gene . ds or letters g ving initials only 


OHN BULL.—COMPLETE FILES of 


this Paper, from 1820, FOR SALE, handsomely bound in half-calf. 
= invited,—Address A, H. Munk, Hill House, Greenhill-road, Hamp- 
‘ead, 








PURTHER EDUCATIONAL HELP, by 
means of correspondence, for GIRLS at home who have loft school, 
and others.—Tne Rev. EDWARD 8, HOWSE, B.A.,, Lyncombe Hall, Bath, 


RENDERS HELP of this KIND. Method and Terms on application, 
References if wished for. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, 
tenable for four years. Candidates to be under 140n January 1, 1883. 


For further particulars apply to the Rey. Tux Wanpey, Rac ley Col- 
lege, Abingdon, Rael 
LACKHEATH SCHOOL of COM- 
MERCE and BANKING.—Patron: Richard Martin, M.P., 
President of the Institute of Bankers. Students of this Institution 
compete successfully with English and Foreign Clerks in the impor- 


tant branches of Industry.—For particulars apply to Da. Laxer, Old 
Charlton, 8.E. 





rPUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TULTION,— 
A. F. J. FORD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
receives TWELVi: Pupils. First-class general Education ; special pre- 
paration for Matriculation, Scholarships, and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils, Fees, 200 guineas. 


OOKS, at a discount of 3d. to 9d. in the 
_ Shilling. —Now realy, GILBERT & FIELD'S NEW CATA. 
LOGUE of BOOKS. Many beautifully illustrated and handsomely 
bound, suitable for presentation, from the published prices of which 


the above liberal discount is allowed. Cataiogues gratis and postage 
free, GILBERT & FIELD, 67, Moorgate-street, London, E.G, 





IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will b3 held in LONDON in 
MARCH, 1836. The SIR FRANCIS GOLD3MID SCHOLARSHIP, of the 
annual value of £45, and TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value of 
Forty Guineas and £30 respectively, all tenable for three years, will be 
awarded in connexion with this E inati Candid for Scholar- 
ships who have already passed an Examination qualifying for admission 
to the College will not be required to pay au examination fee, 

Forms of entry and further informa ion may be obtained from the Secra- 
tary, Miss KENSINGTON, 22, G oucester-place, Hy‘e-park, W. The Forms 
must be returned, filled up, by JANUARY 31. 


(j1LCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP.—A Gt- 


CHRIST SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £50 a year, for three 
years, is offered for awerd upon the results of the PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATION of the VICTUKIA UNIVERSITY in JUNE NEXT The 
Scholarship is tenable in Owens College, Manchester, or University College, 
Liverpool. In 1887 a GILCHRIST SCHULARSHIP will be awarded on 
the results of the MATRICULATION EXAMINATION of the LONDON 
UNIVERSITY, and will be tenable ia Owens College only. In future 
years the award will be made alternately on the results of the Victoria 
University Pr. liminury Examioation and the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination,—For full particulars apply to Dr, GREENWOOD, Principal 
of the Owens College, Manchester. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar, Owens College, Manch:ster. 














T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 respec- 
tively, open to all First-year Students, will be OFFEKED for COMPE 
TITION in OCTOBER, 1886, 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held throughout the year for the “ PRELIMI- 
NARY SCIENIIFIC” and “INTERMEDIATE M,B,” Examinations of the 
University of London, aud may be joised at any time, 

Entries may be mae to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and Special 
arrangements are made fur Students entering in their Sec md or subsequent 
years ; also for Dental Siudeuts and for Qu:lified Practitioners, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr, GEORGE KENDLE. W. M. Oxb, Dean. 


Oly and GUILDS of LONDON INSTI- 
TUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
Central Lostitutior, Exhibition Road, 5.W, 





An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY, JANUARY 
12th, 1886, and on the Three Following Days. For further particulars 
apply at Exhibition-road, 8.W., or at Gresham College, E.C, 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 





EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 
Now ready, price 25s, 


ECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION, de- 
scribing RESEARCHES at TANIS, the ZOAN of SCRIPTURE, 
TANIS: PartI, By W. M. FLiINDERS PETRIE, With Nineteen Plates 
and Plars 
London: TRuBNER & CO., 57 & 59, Ludgate-hill, F.C. 


. 7 
B OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, 
Solicitors, &c, HENRY SOTUERAN & CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
136, Strand, Second-hand Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, in town or country, and to 





give the utmost value in cash, Experienced valuers sent, Kemovals 
without trou vle or expense to vendors, Established 1816, 

iii. Just out. 

(THE GLADSTONE UMBRELLA; or, 


Political Dainties, Fourteen Hamorous Plates, by F. and A. L. 
Oblong 4te, 2s. 61. 
London: BERSYARD QUARITCGS, 15, Piccadilly, 


Just published, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 61. 


MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC TERMS, 


Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, chiefly comprising 
Terms in Botany, Natural History, Anatomy, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. With an Appendix of scientific Names by Rev. JaAwES STOR- 
MONTH, Author of “ he Dictionary of the Engl sh Language.” 
Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN & STEWART, 
Lo: don; SIMPKLIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Now ready, price 63. 
BLOSSOM FROM AN ORCHARD: 
PoEMs, SONGS, AND SONNETS, 
By H. COURTHOPE BOWEN. 
London: DAvID “Brorr, 370, Oxford-street, W. 


Put up a Picture in your room,.’”’—LEIGH HUNT. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODEKN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c, 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Now Publishing. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in 
the Collection. 


PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 





FACSIMILES of TUKNER'’S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” with Commen- 
taries by the kev, STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 


Copies of REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, and Rant Worss 
rom the PRtNT-kOOM, BRiTisH MUSEUM, ~ 


Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c., carefally framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘* Aurotype in Kelation to Household Art,” with 
Pross Notices, free per post, 


Fino-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price Sixpence, free per post, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No, 812.—DECEMBER, 1885.——2s, 6d, 





ConrEents. 
FORTUNE'S WHEEL,—Pakrt IX, 
HELEN FAUCIT. 


A VISIT TO TSUSIMA: AN INCIDENT OF RUSSIAN AGGRESSION. 
BY LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


MERLIN AND KENTIGERN. A LEGEND OF TWEEDDALE, By J. 8. 3B, 
THE SCOTS AND ENGLISH BOWMEN, 


REMINISCENCES OF AN “ ATTACHE.”—THE PARIS EXHIBITION oF 
1867.—CONVERSATION WITH THIERS, 1869.—RIOTS, 


THE CRACK OF DOOM.—PakrT V. 
THE GREAT BRITAIN INDUSTRIAL COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHMENTS AND DISESTABLISHMENTS, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
DECEMBER. 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS, 
“THE OLD ORDER CHANGES.” Chaps. 1—IV. By W. H. MALLOcK. 
THE SELECTION for REGIMENTAL COMMANDS. By CENTURION, 
OPIUM-POPPY CULTIVATION. By C. T. BUCKLAND. 


THE RADICAL PROGRAMME, By the Right Hon. Henry Czcit 
RAIKES, M.P. 


— POLITICS, and CONSERVATISM. By the Hon. GrorGe N: 
JURZON,. 





ASPECTS of the NATIONAL CHURCH— 
I, THE TRIBUNE of the PEOPLE. By AUSTEN PEuBER. 
Il. THE CHURCH and the AGE, By Joum ReYNOLDs. 


REFORM in the TENURE of LAND. By E. Lei@w PEMBERTON. 
A PLEA for ORTHODOX POLITICAL ECONOMY. By J. 8. NICHOLSON. 
WHY I AM a CONSERVATIVE. By ALFRED ATSTIN. 
THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. By ARTHUR MILLS. 
THE ELECTORAL TRIUMPH, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
London ; W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place, 





Now ready, for DECEMBER, price 1s, 


THE EXPOSITOR, 
Edited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A, 
CoNTENTS, 
BISHOP LIGHTFOOT'’S “IGNATIUS and POLYCARP.” 
HARNACK, Ph.D. 
THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By Prof. GopET, D.D 
THE REVISED VERSION of the OLD TESTAMENT. A Critical Esti- 
mate—Conclusio», By Revs. A. C, JENNINGS, M.A., and W H, 
LOWE, M.A, 
CYRUS. By Prof. J. M. FULLER, M.A. 
GALATIANS If. 20. A Study in ths Connexion ef Doctrines, By Rev- 
H. ©, G. Movs, M.A. 
FREDERIC GODET. By Prof. 8. D. F. SALMOND, D,D. 
RECENT ENGLISH LITERATURE on the GLO TESTAMENT. 
MARCUS DODsS, D.D, 
BREVIA, Hebratca. By T. K, CHEYNR, D.D. 

Notice —A Fine Etching of Professor GODET, hy Manesse, will be 
given with the January number as a LF ontispiece to the volume just 
completed. 

London: HoppDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 


By Prof. A. 


By Kev. 





122 pp., 8vo, sewed, price 2s. 


PHILOSOPHY and EXPERIENCE: 
being the * Avistotclian” Address for 1385, Soventh Session of ths 
Society. By SHADWORTH H. HOoDGSsOY, Irs iient. 


WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, 14, H t, Covent-gard 
20, south F Ed h 





it » London ; and 
1, ick.at inb 








MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
30 to 3, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


281, REGENT STREET, W.; and 
2, Kina StreEsEt, E.C. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A SUBSORIPTION TO THE LIBRARY, 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
For the Newest and Best Books. 


STANDARD BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 


Tastefully bouad by the best workmen. 


WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 
In Sets or Separately, in half-morocco, <2. 








Lists and Prospectuses postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
“Truly a national work.’’—Spectator. 


Just ready, price 12s. 6d., PART II. (ANT—BATTEN) pp. viii., 352—704), of 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. 


Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D., Sometime President of the Philological Society. 
With the Assistance of Many Scholars and Men of Scienca. 

*,* The original Staff of the Dictionary hes been greatly enlarged, and its head-quarters have been removed to 
Oxford. The Delegates confidently hope that, under the new arrangements, it will be found possible to issue the 
succeeding Parts at intervals of Six Months only. The Work will be completed in Twenty-four Parts. 

. k of the utmost i tance to the scientific study of the English language.....This most valuable and important work. We can but con- 
oosme Dr. ion end hte condjators on the satisfactory conclusion of at least a portion of their gigantic undertaking, and wish them good speed in 
- ithe taste ing beggars all eulogy, and proves that the editor of their work is entirely competent to manipulate the enormous 
mass of materials which has been placed at his disposal by the Society....Dr. Murray’s Dictionary,,..will bring us honourably abreast, if not a littls, 
and perhaps more than a little, in front of the nations which have most reason to be proud of their lexicographers, This wonderful book will be fouad 
to be oe of the cheapest that have ever been published.”—St. James's Gazette. _ ’ 

 ....[f we say, in one word, that Dr. Murray and his fel'ow-workers are giving us an English Littré, we shall give a better summary notion of the 

d 8 Dicti 'y than by a l:boured description..... In one materia! respect the present plan is of greater scale than Littré’s.”—Saturday Review. 
“* The speedy completion of this vast undertaking is, or ought to be, an object of great concern to every educated speaker of English.....lu conclu- 
sion, we must once for all express our general admiration of this unique and peerless specimen of English lexicography..... Every Englishman who can 
possibly afford it ought to do his part in forwarding this great enterpriss of national interest by purchasing the parts as they appear.’ —A thenaeum. 

“In the precision and azcuracy of ths de‘iuitioas ths sszoad part of ths Dictioaary i+, if p ssibvle, oven b_té r than the first."—.Lcatemy, Nov. 23, 1885, 


BY PROFESSOR JOWETT, M.A. 


8vo, cloth, price 21s., Vols. I. and II. (Vol. I., containing the Introduction and 
sciemeaandaeend Seansintien; Vol. IL., Part I., containing the Notes). 


THE POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. Translated into English, with 


M: nal Analysis, Essays, Notes, and Indices. By B. JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol 
cg aot of "Greek in the University of Oxford, Doctor in Theology of the University 


ee BY THE SAME AUIHOR.—8vo, cloth. 
PLATO.- THE DIALOGUES. Translated] THUCYDIDES. Translated into English 


into English, with Analysis and Introduction. New with jIntroduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and 
Edition. In 5 vols., £3 16s. Indices. 2 vols., 32s, 


*.* THE REPUBLIC, separately, 12s. 6d. 
Just published, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Plates and Maps, £1 16s. 


ITALY and her INVADERS, 476—553. By Thomas Hodgkin, Fellow 


of University College, London, Hon. D.C.L. of Durham University. Vol. 1II., Book IV.—The Ostrogothic 
Invasion. Vol. 1V., Book V.—The Imperial Restoration. 

“Mr. Hodgkin has a story to tell which is in all ways one of the most “ Everywhere his pages show thorough workmanship. He tells his tale 
fascinating which history affords..... He is at his best a3 an expositor..... admirably, and is never dull. His book is a coatribution to general litera- 
Moreover, he has the eye and the interest of an historical topographer..... | ture no less than to historical science. Its pages are full of happy analogies 
His account of the glories of ancient Rome is the most vivid and the most | and illustrations drawn from all periods of history. It has all the attrac- 
intelligible that we have read.”—Saturday Review. tiveness of a book written with genuine eothusiasm, while he has spared no 

“A great work which increases in merit as it goes on.” labour to make it 43 complete as possib'e.” _ 

Guardian. Contemporary Review (Prof. CREIGHTON). 
*,* Vols. I. and IL., A.D. 376-476, 323. 
Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Crarenpon Press Warenousr, AMEN Corner, E.O. 
READY THIS WEEK. 


THE DAWN of the NINETEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND: a Social 


fthe Times. By JOHN ASHTON, Author of “ Chap- books of the Eighteenth Century,” “Social 
Tite in the “Reign of Queen Anne,” &c. 108 Lilustrations, drawn by the Author from Contemporary 


Engravings by Gillray, Rowlandson, and others. 2 vols., demy 8vo, £1 10s. 


A USEFUL BRIDAL GIFT. 
HOW to be HAPPY though MARRIED: being a Handbook to Marriage. 


DUATE in the UNIVERSITY of MATRIMONY. Square imp. 16mo, cloth elegant, 63. 
BY Fine Baition of the above work, bound in ornamental cloth bindings—viz., white vellum, silver or gold 
cloths, extra gi't, bevelled boards, and gilt edges, in box, suitable for presentation, 7s. 6d. 
** If wholesome advice you can bro-k, 
When single too long you have tarricd ; 
If comfort you'd gain from > 
When very much wedded and harried ; 
No doubt you should speedily look, 
In ‘How to be Happy though Married !’ "— Punch. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
THE BACHELOR VICAR of NEW-| JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER: a 























“We strongly recommend this bock as one of the best of wedding 
presents. It is a complete handbook to an earthly Paradise, and its author 
muy be regarded as the Mcrray of Matr'mony and the Baedeker of Bliss.” 

Pall Malt Gazette 

“An entertaining volume.....Tho new guide to matrimonial felicity.” 

Standard. 





FORTH. By Mrs. A. HARCOURT ROE, Novel. By JANE H. SPETTIGUE, Author of 
yh “A Friendin Ten Thousand,” &c. 2vols., “The Gregors: a Cornish Story.” 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. 


crown 8vo. 
“There are two distinct merits in the novel....real originality of plot 
and a lucid narrative style, .... Two pleasaut volumes,” Scotsman. 


NEW VOLUMES OF STORIES. 
TALES in the SPEECH-HOUSE. THE QUEEN of the ARENA, and 


By CHARLES GRINDROD, Author of “ Plays other Stories. By STEWART HARRISON. Four 


“An excellent specimen of an Exglish clergyman "—J/orning Post. 
“ Told in a sin ple, straightforward manucr,”—Life. 





from_English History,’ ‘‘ The Stranger’s Story,” 








Illustrations, by Millais and others. Crown 8vo, 
,, &c. Illustrated. Crown 8yo, cloth, és. cloth, 6s, 
Six cleverly conceive i stories.” . ** A series of exquisite storics."—Scot: 
Church of England Temperance Chronicle. “One and all interesting.” —St. James's Gazette. 





NEW 4s. 6d. NOVELS. 
THE LAST MEETING: a Story. A LOST SON. By Mary Linskill, 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Author of “The | Author of “Hagar,” &c., &c. Crown §8vo, 

.. Lheatres of Paris,” &c. Crown 8vo, 43. 6d. 4s. 6d. 
* This powerful tale, which is in its author's best n.anner.” * The book's Coctrine is wholesome, and its religion free from any trace 
Morning Post. | of cant.”—Spectator, 


THE SHELLEY BIRTHDAY|CHARLES WHITEHEAD: a 


BOOK and CALENDAR: being a Selection from Critical Monograph. By H. T. MACKENZIE 

the Writings of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by BELL, Author of “Verses of Varied Life,” &c. 

J.R.TUTIN. Portrait of Shelley. Crown 16mo, Crown 8yo, cloth, Cheap and Popular Edition, 5s. 

cloth, bevelled beards, gilt edges, 3s.; large paper, “Mr, Mackenzie Beli’s sketch may, consequently, be welcomed for re- 

Toy: 16mo (only 100 copies printed), with proot | viving the interest ia Whitchoad. Whitehead's verse attracted the notice 

impressions of the portrait, 7s. 6d. of two very different men—Dante Rossetti and Christopher North—while 
“ This charming little yolume.”— Literary World. one of his novels inspired a similar feeling in Dickens,”—Times, 


Catalogues post-free. Any Book sent carriage fice on receipt of published price in stamps. 





With Three Plates, Monthly. Price 2s, 6d. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


An Artistic Periodical, edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 
Arrangements for 1886. 

IMAGINATIVE LANDSCAPE PAINTING. An important 
Series of Articles by P. G. HAMERTON, with Plates 

after Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, Claude, Poussin, 

Salvator Rosa, Gainsborough, Turner, David Cox, and 

other Artists. 

JAMES WARD, R.A., HIS LIFE AND WORKS, By F. G. 
STEPHENS. 

THE COSMATI FAMILY OF SCULPTOR ARCHITECTS IN 
ROME, AND THEIR RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND 
— NINETEENTH CENTURY. By J. H. MIDDLE- 

THE GROUP OF THE LAOCOON, By W. WATKISS. 
LLOYD. With Illustrations. 

HERALDRY AND ITS VALUE IN DECORATION. By R. 
R. HOLMES. With Illustrations. 

HATFIELD HOUSE AND PENSHURST CASTLE. By 
SIDNEY LEE. With Illustrations. 

LUGANO, VARALLO, AND BRESCIA; and the Painters 
Bernardino, Luini, Gaudenzio, Ferrari, and Moretto, da 
Brescia. By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. With 
Illustrations, 

GUILDFORD. By Mrs. PENNELL. With Illustrations by 
J. Pennell. 


GERMAIN PILON. By 8S. UDNY. With Illustrations. 


GOING TO THE FAIR. Etched by L. Richeton, after 
Morland. 


A WINDMILL. Engraved by E. P. Brandard, after David Cox. 
CATTLE IN REGENT'S PARK. Etched by C. 0. Murray, 
after J. Ward, 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH OF FRANCE. Etched by Malle. 
Peynol, after Rubens. 


A SHRIMP GIRL. Etched by C. Waltner, after Hogarth. 
A WATER MILL. Engraved by C. 0. Murray, after Miiller, 
SKETCHES OF HARROW. By J. PENNELL, 

Just Published, 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1885. 


With very numerous Plates and Vignettes. Price 35s., 
cloth, gilt edges ; or 42s., half-morocco. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 
Just published, price 21s, 


WINDSOR. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie. 
With Twelve Plates and Numerous Vignettes. Imperial 
4to, cloth, gilt edges. 

*.* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates, 
price £4 4s. 
Just Published, price 16s, 


ISIS and THAMESIS: Hours at Oxford 
and Below. By Professor A, J. CHURCH. With 
Etchings and Vignettes. 

*,” Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates, 
price £2 2s. 
Just published, price 5s. 


REYNOLDS and GAINSBOROUGH. By 


W. M. CONWAY. With Sixteen Illustrations, 


Immediately, price 5s, 


A BRIEF HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. 


By Professor SEELEY. With Portrait. 


Just Published, price 5s. 


WITH the KING at OXFORD: a Story 
of the Great REBELLION. By Professor A. J, CHURCH, 
With Coloured Illustrations, 


By the same Author. 
“ Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name 
of the writer to boy readers.” —Daily News. 
ROMAN LIFEinthe DAYS | The STORY of the LAST 
of CICERO. 5s. | DAYS of JERUSALEM. 
STORIES from HOMER. 5s. | 3s. 6d. 
STORIES from the GREEK A TRAVELLER'S TRUE 
TRAGEDIANS. 5s. TALE from LUCIAN. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. 3s. 6d. 
STORIES of the EAST, HEROES and KINGS, 1s. 6d. 
from HERODOTUS. 5s. The CHANTRY PRIEST of 
The STORY of the PERSIAN BARNET a Tale of the 


WAR. 5s. Two Roses. 65s. 
STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 


Just published, price 5s. 


BORDER LANCES: a Romance of the 
Northern Marches. By the Author of “ Belt and Spur.” 
With Coloured Illustrations. 

By the same Auther. ' 
BELT andSPUR. 5s. | TheCITYinthe SEA, 58, 
STORIES of the ITALIAN PAINTERS, 5s, 


Shortly, price 5s. 


UNDER the MENDIPS. By Mrs. Marshall. 





London: SEELEY & CO., Essex Streot, Strand ; 





Loypon; IT. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Parernosrex Sqvuanz, E.C. 


and all Booksellers. 
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~ SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S 
SELECTED NEW BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


THE FINEST GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


In large post 4to, on antique-laid paper (specially designed and made for this work), Plates on finest Hand-made paper, and bound in most superb style, 42s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICATURISTS and GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS 
of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BY GRAHAM EVERITT. 


. ; . dsides, Book Illustrations, &c., by the CRUIKSHANKS, ROWLANDSON, GILLRAY, BUNBURY 
Ilustrated by a large number of, Reproductions or NGROWQUILL, BENNETT, SANDBY, THACKERAY, DORE, SEYMOUR, ““PHIZ,” LEECH, &. 


A Second and Cheaper Edition (Revised) of Mr. THOROLD ROGERS’ Important Work. THIS DAY, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Illustrated by several Facsimile Woodcuts 


IE OF WwW ORK AND W. AGES : of old Mythological Prints, &c., and with copious Biography and Index. 
— uaa a ~~ ad LABOUR. ByJ.E. THOROLD ROGERS, MOON LORE. By the Rev. Timothy Harley, 


M.P. In One Volume, thick demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 
THE TIMES.—‘A novel and interesting view of the rises and falls of wages and i, oe ae a ee 


' Te re ae ee ORARY REVIEW.—" One. 7 aor Gaunt Hare in the Moon—The Toad in the Moon—Other Moon Myths. Moon Worship—Moon 





























economic books.” as Male Deity—Moon as World-wide Deity—Moon as Water-Deity. Moon Superstitions 
THE ATHENAEUM.—“ Nothing that Mr. Rogers writes on a subject that he has | —yynar Fancies- Lunar Eclipses—Lunar Influences—Moon Inhabitation. 

made so peculiarly his own can fail to be of interest to thoughtful people, but his present 

book is far more entertaining than we had expected.” . “This work is a contribution to light literature and to the literature of light. Though 
THE BOOKSELLER,.—“ A vivid picture of the agricultural and social life of early a monograph, it is also a medley. The first part is mythological and mirthsome, . . . 

English times, the condition of the towns, and the distribution of wealth throughout the the second part is designed to show that antropomorphism and sexuality have been the 

country.” principal factors in moon idolatry, . . the third part treats of lunar superstitions, 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“A vast amount of minute information, | the fourth part presents in nuce the present state of the enigma of the plurality of 
bearing upon the agricultural and social condition of England.” worlds.” Extract from Preface. 








DR. JOSEPH PARKER'S (City Temple) NOVEL. 


With 87 Plates containing over 650 Figures. Large square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. - 
ELEMENTARY TEXT BOOK of ENTOMOLOGY. | WEAVER STEPHEN ; or, the Odds and Evens 
- in English Religion, is now at all Booksellers and Libraries. Price 7s. 6d. It 
By W. F. KIRBY (Brit. Mus.) eee DE —— present, being of an extremely interesting character and 
“It is, in fact, a succinct encyclopmdia of the subject. Plain and perspicuous in lan- aacinaceiiie ch aden mmaataltatiniae >? = 








guage, and profusely illustrated, the coy» must oe a rare a _ genus, The SECOND VOLUME of the FIFTH EDITION of 

perhaps even whose species, the reader fails to determine without difficulty. . .. The ’ ss 

man are so perl arr as almost to cheat the eye familiar with the objects presented DYCE iS) SHAKESPEARE, containing the COMEDY 
into the belief that it is gazing upon the colour which it knows so well. ... Advanced of ERRORS, MUCH ADO, LOVE'S LABOUR, MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
Entomologists will obtain Mr. Kirby's fine volume as a handy book of reference; the MERCHANT of VENICE, and PORTRAIT from the Stratford Monument, is now 
student will buy it as an excellent introduction to the science, and as an absolutely ready at all Booksellers. To be completed in Ten Monthly Volumes, each 9s., 
trustworthy text-book.” —Knowledge. forming the most scholarly and worthy Library Edition of the Poet ever produced. 





THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST, MISS WALLIS. 


Cheap Editions, SUITABLE for PRESENTS, Crown 8vo, cloth neat, each 6s. 

















IN TROUBLED TIMES. ROYAL FAVOUR. 
By A. 8. C. WALLIS. FourTH EDITION. 63. By A. S.C. WALLIS. SECOND EDITION. 63. 

ue a —— es a bengaane: 3 question . “ mene aoa oom that this a ¥ ‘* This book is worth reading with atten- os This historical romance is full of 

c net an onourable position amongs remarkable literary phenomenon. 8 ; 7 _ losophic thought. i 
contemporary men and women of letters.” modest, sober, cautious, refined, thoughtful, tion. Itisa - — kable — lysis of char Wallis [> oleae the 5%, — ye 
Athenaewin. serious, sensible.”—Pall Mall Gazette. acter and motive." —Guardian. European novelists."—Morning Post. 
tate waits to te hn te . “Tes , . ues _ ‘* Treated with great ability. The con- ‘“‘A work of unmistakeable power, as 
his work is to sixteenth century iis romance has great qualities. e j , low i well as rare literary finish. Th . 
history of Holland very much what‘ John | ‘Romola’ it is a treatise on the philosophy caption of Pessen's chasnster and patiag ts ages are delineated. sunene 


. h 
Inglesant’ is to the same period in England.” | and what the Germans call Kultur of the very fine, and the style is full of strength | force that would A. EN .~ 


Vanity Fair. time with which it deals.” —ACADEMY. and dignity.” —Spectator. worthy of Scott.”—Scotsman, 





NEW BOOKS AT ALi LIBRARIES. 


Demy 8vo, with Map and Fifteen Plates, 16s. 


OVER SIBERIAN SNOWS: 4A Narrative of a Journey by Sledge over the Snows of Russia and 


Siberia, by Caravan through Mongolia, across the Gobi Desert and the Great Wall, and by Mule Palanquin through China to Pekin. By VICTOR MEIGNAN. 


GLAMOUR. By “ Wanperer,” Author of “Fair Diana,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [At all Libraries 








With Coloured Plates, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. BY COLONEL BARRAS, 


WILD LIFE IN CANARA AND GANJ AM. By In Two Series, each 3s, 6d. crown 8vo. In Two Series, each 3s. 6d., crown 8vo. 
“ae. Forbes has exiting rminlaconce to give respecting his hunting excursions in the THE NEW SHIKARI INDIA AND TIGER 


ghauts after tiger and wild bison, elk and ibex.”—Scotsman. AT OUR INDIAN STATIONS. HUNTING. 





rown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d 


Srown 8vo, clo 5. 6d. ; paper, 2s. . 
SEVER: Gen, uth, Gs OA. s pape, THE FIRST THREE YEARS of CHILDHOOD. 
THE Cc O-OPER, ATIVE Cc OMM ONWE ALTH : By BERNARD PEREZ. With an Introduction by JAMES SULLY, M.A., Author 


of ‘Outlines of Psychology,” &c. Principal Chapters: Faculties before Birth— 


An Exposition of Modern Socialism. By LAURENCE GRONLAND. Authorised Creda eS Th eee ions— Instincte—Sentiments—Veracity, Imitation, 
—_— : ose : : y—The —Attention, Memory—Association, inati igment, 
Copyright English Edition, with a new preface by the Author. | ae, Comparison, Generaliesticn, Reasoning ‘ee an Tilusion— 

$i. a ixpression and L; —Musi § " ‘ iv! i 

os From America comes a readable and independent exposition of the Socialism of the | Dramatic Instinct—Meral — ee a 

arx School, who deduces his system from the principles of the arch-enemy of Socialism, “This book is thoroughly popular. It cannot help setting every Teacher thinking. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer.”—Contem porary Review. We hope it will do more—that it will lead Teachers to experiment and to register the 


results of their experiments.”—Journal of Education. 





Lonpon: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LE BAS & LOWREY, Paternoster Square. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S/HURST & BLACKETT’S|MACMILLAN. & CO’S 
LIsT. LIST. LIst. 
GLADSTONE’S HOUSE of COM-|THEPALACHE and the HOSPITAL; |TIRESLAS: and otuer Poems. 


MONS. By T. P. O°CONNOR, M.P. Demy 8vo. 


RUSSIA UNDER the TZARS. By 


STEPNIAK. Translated by WILLIAM WEST- 
ALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JAPANESE LIFE, LOVE, and 


LEGEND: a Visit to the Nive of the Rising Sun. 
From the French of MAURICE DUBARD, by 
WILLIAM CONN. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE UNPOPULAR KING: the Life 
of Richard Ill. By ALFRED 
O LEGGE, F.C.H.>. With an Etched Portrait of 
Richard the III., and Fifteen other Jllustrations. 
2 vols., 3Cs. 

“Tbe most important of recent contributions to the 
history of England, and one of the most curiously fasci- 

nating of historical narratives.” — Manchester Examiner. 


ROYALTY RESTORED; or, London 
under Charles the Second. By J. FITZ, GERALD 
MOLLOY. With an Etched Portrait of Charles the 
Second, and Eleven other Portraits. 2 vols., z5s. 

“The most important historical work yet achieved 
by its author.” —Waily Telegraph, 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 
FOLK and FAIRY TALES. By 


Mrs. BURTON HARRI®ON, Author of “Old- 
Fashioned Fairy Tales.” With Twenty-four Origi- 
nal Illustrations by Walter Crane. Cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS ANGEL: a New and 


Original Story for Christmas. By B. L. FARJEON. 
With Twenty-three Original Illustra:ions by Gor- 
don Browne. In handsomely illustrated case, 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW RIVER: a Romance of 


the Days of Hugh M ddelton. By the Author of 
“The vo of Deal.” Cloth gilt, coloured 
es, + 


@. MANVILLE FENN'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 
EVE at the WHEEL; A Tale of 


Three Hundred Virgins. By the Author of “‘ The 
Dark House.” Pictor‘al wrapper, 1s ; cloth gilt, vs. 











THE NEW NOVELS. 
FROM the SILENT PAST. By 


Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 2v-ls., 21s. 
[Next Week, 


COWARD and COQUETTE. By 


the Author of “The Parish of Hil/by,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [This Day. 


AT the RED GLOVE. By Katha- 


RINE_S. MACQUOID, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 
Three Vols, 


AS IN a LOOKING-GLASS. By 


c C. PHILIPS. Crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece 
by Gordon Browne. 6s. 


Lord VANECOURT’S DAUGHTER 
By MABEL COLLINS Three Vols. 


“The most interesting book that Miss Collins has 
written. The plot is ingenious, and the narrative 
lively.” —Vanity Fair. 


MIND, BODY, and ESTATE. By 


z: &, M. NOT at, Author of ** Red Riding Hood,” 
Three Vols. 


WHERE TEMPESTS BLOW. By 
the Author of “ Miss Elvester’s Girls,” &c. 8 vols. 
“ An uncommonly clever and engrossing — 





7 than KIN. By J. E. Panton. 


“The reader will 
held by 1 dw — find his attention closely 


Lonpon: WARD & DOWNEY. 
12, York Srreet, Covent Garver. 








Or, CHRONICLES OF GREENWICH. 
By the Kev. A. G. L’ESTRANGE, 
Author of “The Village of Palaces,” &o. 

“Mr. L’Estrange has produced a work which is at once informing and 
agrecvable, and it may be heartily reeommended.”—G/ohe. 

“ Under the title of ‘The Paiace and the Huspital’ Mr, L’Estrange has 
provided for those who have a taste for topography, or rath r tor the 
historical and biographical annals of a locality famous in history, two 
volumes which e#re rich in romantic interest ; the pages abound in curious 
and interesting glimpses ot old manners.”—Daily Ni ws, 





NEW WORK BY MRS. FLORENCE CADDY. 
Now readv, 1 vol., with Map of Route, 15s, 


’ 
FOOTSTEPS of JEANNE D’ARC: 
A PILGRIMAGE. 
By Mrs. FLORENCE CADDY. 
“A pleasanter %. pilgrimage’ is scarce to be imagined than that con- 
tained in this volume.”— Bookseller. 
is is a conscientious work, invo'ving much travel and research, and 
throws a flood of light on many obscure parts of the heroine's career, and 
will long be a standard work on the Maid of Urleans."—Graphic. 





MR. FRANCIS LEYLAND’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 


. 
THE BRONTYK FAMILY, 
With a reference to Patrick Branwell Bronté. 
y FRANCIS A. LEYLAND, 

“* The Bronté Family” may be accepted as a useful contribution to the 
history of an interesting group.” 

** This book is so full of interesting information, that, nea contribution to 
literary biography. it may be considered a res] success."— Academy. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THRO’ LOVE and WAR. By Violet 


FANE, Author of “‘Sophy; or, the Adventures of a Savage,” &c, 
ols. 





= Thro® Love and War’ has a succirct and intelligible plot, and is written 
with a quaint combination of acute perception, veiled sarcasm, and broad 
fun, which is certain to insure for it a wide popularity.”"— World. 


THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG. 


By PAMELA SNEYD, Author of ** Jack Urqubart’s Daughter.” 2 vols. 


SIR ROBERT SHIRLEY, Sart. 


Ry Se BERWICK HARWOOD, Author of ‘‘Lady Fla‘ra,” &c. 
3 
“sic Robert Shirlev, Bert.,’” is a thoroughly good story ; the book is 


wholesome in tone, and wiil ploase all those whose taste is not perverted by 
a too-highly spiced style of fiction.” — Post. 


FAIR KATHERINE. By Darley 


ALE. 3 vols. 

«Peale Katherine’ is a very clever novel indeed. All the leading 
characters are clearly drawn and individuslised, and the dislogue is 
natural an4 suitable."—Academy. 

“*Pair Katherine’ is throughout pleasant and thoroughly wholesome, 
and is above the average novel.”—Morning Post. 


THE BEAUTY of the WORLD: a 


Story Bae on Generation, By A.J. DUFFIELD, Author of ** Needless 


Mise 3 vols, 
“ This we iseck and powerful book will be found greatly interesting.” 
Academy. 


SIX “SHILLING | NOVELS, 


DONOVAN: A Modern. English- 


MAN, By EDNA LYALL, Author of ** We Two,” &e. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ** Donovan,” &c, 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By:Edna 


LYALL, Author of ** Donovan,” ** We Two,” &c. ( Next week. 


Each in a Single Volume, price 5s. 


STANDARD WORKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


“ 
BYTHEAUTHOROF JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN'’S MISTAKE. 

MAN, A NOBLE LIFE. 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS | HANNAH. 

ABOUT WOMEN. THE UNKIND WORD, 
A LIFE for a LIFE. A BRAVE LADY. 
NOTHING NEW. STUDIES from LIFE. 
MISTRESS and MAID. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 


“ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE and HUMAN | THE OLD JUDGE; or, Life 
NATURE. in a Colony. 
WISE SAWS and MODERN TRAITS of AMERICAN 
INSTANCES. HUMOUR. 
THE AMERICANS at HOME, 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER, SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME, LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE, 

AGNES. PHCEBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 








Hurst & Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 
Extra Fcap. 8vo, 6s. [Ready December 8th. 


A NEW BOOK by Genes ee ARCHBISHOP of 

THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the 

oc _se of Canterbury, in his Primary Visitation. 

By EDWARD WHITE, Archbishop, With an 
Appendix. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BISHOP TEMPLE®’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
Popular Edition 
THE RELATIONS between RELIGION 
and SCIENCE. Eight Lectures Preached before 
the University of Oxford in the year 1884, on the 
Foundation of the late Rey. John Bampton. M.A., 
CanonofSalisburv. BytheRt. Rev. FREDERIC] 
BISHOP of LONDON. New and Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF shiefiy to 


TRUTH in TALE. Addresses chiefl 
Children. By the Right Rev. WILLIAM B A. 
CARPENTER, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. [Next week. 


A NEW BOOK a * car fe yee REV. THE DEAN 


THE DISCIPLINE of the CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER. Sermons 7. in St. Paul's 
Cathedral by the Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, 
D.U.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Urown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

(Next week. 
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With 100 Pictures by Mr. Linle 


Sambourne. 
THE WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale for 
a Land Baby. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With 
= by Mr. Linley Sambourne. Feap 4to, 
3. 6d. 


A NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 


THE STORY of CATHERINE. By the 
AUTHOR of “A LOST LOVE” (ne FORD 
OWEN). Crown 8vo, 6s. Next week. 


MACMILLAN’S eX GAIL LANG POPULAR 
ELS.—New Volume. 
ZOROASTER. By F. Marion Crawford, 
Author of * Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” “A Roman 
Singer,” &&. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Fourth and Popular Edition. La Thousand.) 
2 vols. Crown 8v 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 
THE LIFE of. Chiefiv told in his own Letters. 
Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAURICE. 


“The book is one of profound interest ; and, both from the fresh light 
which it throws upon certain aspects of the religious history of England, 
and from the fresh means which it affords us of unde: standing a singularly 
beautiful char-cter, it is cordially to be welcomed. . .. Itis impossible 
to rise from the reeding of these volumes without a feeling of increased 
respect, and indeed of reverence, for their subject.” — Times. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN FISKE. 
THE IDEA of GOD as AFFECTED b 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE. By JOHN FISK 
Author of *‘ Man’s Destiny,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s, 


THE PARADISE of DANTE. Edited, with 
a Prose Translation and Notes, b y A. J. BUTLER, 
M.A., Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Translator of * The Purgatory of Dante.” 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN: his Sensations 
and IDEAS. By WALTER PATER, M.A., Fellow 
of Brasenose College ; Author of ** The Renaissance : 
Studies in Art and Poetry,” &c. Second Edition. 
2 vols., 8vo, 12s. 

New Part XXI.—“ Verse to Water Music.” Price 3s. 6d. 

ADICTIONARY of MUSICand MUSICIANS 


(A.D. 1450-1885). By Eminent Writers, English 
and Foreign. With Illustrations and Woodcuts. 
Edited by Sir GzorGE GROVE, D.C.L., Director of 
the Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. to XIV. 
XIX., XX.. XXL. 3s. 6d. each. Parts XV. and 
XV ing 90> Parts XVIL. and XVIII, 7s. Vols. a 
II., and III., 8vo, 21s. each. Vol.L.—A to im- 
yromptu. Vol. IL.— Improperia to Plain "ban. 
ol. II1.—Planche to Sumer is Icumen In, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 314, for DECEMBER, Price 1s., contains— 
I. POETRY and POLITICS. By ANDREW LAX@, 
II, ON LOVE’S LABOUR3 LOST. By WALTER PATER. 
MI. IRISH SHOOTINGS. 
IV. A TRANSLATOR of SHAKESPEARE. 
V. CHURCH AUTHORITY : its Me: ning and Va'u>. By the Rev. J. M. 
WILson. 


VI. A WALK in the FAROES. 

VII. THE DEATH of AMY ROBSART. 

VIII. MRS, DYMOND. Chapters XXXVL—XXXIX. By Mrs. Ritomie 
(Miss THACKERAY). 

1X. OLD FLORENCE and MODERN TUSCANY. By Janet Ross, 


Lonpon: MACMILLAN & CO. 
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NEW WORK BY LADY JACKSON. 


THE COURT of FRANC* in the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By CATHERINE 
CHARLOTTE, LADY JACK! , Author of “ Old 
Paris,” &c. In 2 vols., large crown 8vo, with Por- 
trait of Anne of Brittany, Louis XII., Charles de 
Bourbon, Francis I.. Charles V., Clément Marot, 
Henryi11., Diane de Poitiers, 24s. 


PARISIAN SOCIETY UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE’ 


MADAME MOHL and her 


FRIENDS. By KATHLEEN O’MEARA. In 1 
vol., demy 8vo, with a Portrait by Stodart. 12s. 


BY THE AUTHOR rd nee FOR THE 
9 ® £e. 


SOCIA 
PASTIME PAPERS. Essays upon 


Miscellaneous Subjects. By FREDERICK SAUN- 
DERS. In 1 vol., small crown 8vo, 48 
“A little volume of literary essays, full of anecdote 
and genuine humour,.”—American Bookseller. 


A RESIDENCE if tae MALAY NATIVE 


The CHERSONESE with the GILD- 


ING OFF. By EMILY INNES. In 2 vols., crown 
8vo, with Frontispieces, 21s. 
“In view of passing events in Burmah...... ‘we recom- 
mend the perusal of Mrs. Innes’ interesting book.” 
London and China Telegraph. 
‘Mrs. Innes lived for six years in Malaya. subjected 
to trials, dangers, and sufferings....... She deals in a 
masterly way with men and manners, and has managed 
so to arrange her narrative that there is not a dull page 
in it from beginning to end.” —Knowledge. 


A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 


THE HISTORY of ROMAN 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. By _ Professor 
BROWNE. A New Edition. In1vol., demy Svo, 9s, 

“The result of great research and profound study, 
but also popular and entertaining.’’—Morning Post. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
New Novel Just Published. 


A WOMAN WITH 
A SECRET. 


By PAUL CUSHING, Author of “ Misogyny and 
the fan? In 3 vols., crown 8vo, _— 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MYSTERY IN 
PALACE GARDENS.” 


MITRE COURT. By Mrs. 


RIDDELL. In8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“Mrs. Riddell has chosen her dramatis persone from 
among the busy crowds whose lives and interests 
centre in the region that surrounds the Royal Ex- 
change.......Since Dickens, no one has invested lives so 
far removed from society’s ken with the same amount 
of deep human interest.’’—Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT WE TO 
VISIT HER?” 


A GIRTON GIRL. By 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of “Leah, a 
‘Woman of Fashion,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“The writer has worked things up to a delightful 
; has kept—not the good, for the good are legion, 
but the best things to the last......In this novel, the 
beginning is B preety, the middle is prettier, the end is 
prettiest of all.”—St. James’s Gazette. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOD AND THE MAN.” 


THE MASTER OF 
THE MINE. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of “The 
Shadow of the Sword,” “A Child of Nature,” &c, 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“A drama of heinous crime, the effect of which is 
heightened by the gloomy background of the wild 
Cornish coast and its semi-savage inhabitants.” 

Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NILE NOVEL.” 


ANDROMEDA. By George 


FLEMING, Author of “Mirage,” &c. In2vols., 
crown 8vo. ae 


A New Novel at all Libraries, 


THE MYSTERY OF 
ALLAN GRALE. 


By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 3 vois., cr. 8vo. 


Ricuarp Bentizy & Son, New Burli m-street, 
Publishers to Her Majesty the Queen. 








Cassell& Company’sA nnouncements. 





Ready shortly, in 2 vols , with Portraits, price 24s. 


PRINCE BISMARCK: 


An Historical Biography. 
By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. 


*,* This most interesting work is the first 


attempt of its kind, by an English writer, to | 


place before the English public a complete his- 
torical sketch of the career of the great German 
Statesman who will occupy such a conspicuous 
place in the anuals of the Nineteenth Century. 


Turrp Szrres,now ready, in Portfolio, price 21s. 


CHARACTER 
SKETCHES 
FROM DICKENS. 


CONTAINING ° 
SIX NEW and ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by 


FREDERICK BARNARD, 


Reproduced in Pxorocravure, on India paper; 
size, 20x 141. 


Tue SvuBsEcTs ARE: 
Mr, Micawber. | Dick Swiveiler and 


Betsy Trotwood. the Marchioness. 
Captain Cuttle. Bob Cratchit and 
Uriah Heep. Tiny Tim. 





Now ready, price 3ls. 6d. 


THE STORY OF 
THE HEAVENS. 


By ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ire- 
land. Illustrated with 


Coloured Plates and Engravings, 


“‘Its combination of scientific accuracy with 
lucid arrangement and attractive style, leads us to 
anticipate for it that brilliant success which it un- 
doubtedly merits,”’— Athenaeum. 

‘*Professor Ball’s delightful and most instruc- 
tive volume not only astounds the imagination but 
convinces the reason.’’—Scotsman. 

“Far and away the best popular book on astro- 
nomy we have ever seen.’’—Birmingham Post. 





Just ready, price £2 2s. 


THE ROYAL RIVER: 
THE THAMES, 


From Source to Sea, 


With Descriptive Text by Prof. Bonney, 
F.R.S., H. Scuurz Witson, Epmunp OLLIER, 
D. Macco.1, W. Sentor, Goprrey W. TURNER, 
Aaron Watson, J. Runcmman, and J. P. Brop- 
HURST; and Illustrated by a Series of 
Beautiful Engravings from Original 
Designs by G. L. Seymour, W. H. J. Boor, 
C. Grecory, F. Murray, A. Barravp, Captain 
May, R.L, A. W. Hentey, Crovcn Bromuey, 
W. Hartnuerett, W. B. Worten, and other 
artists. Royal 4to, 384 pp., with Etching for 
Frontispiece, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 





Illustrated Gift-Books Catalogue, cov- 

taining a List of Several Hundred Volumes suitable 

Sor Presentation. Sent post-free on application to 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Luo», 
Lupeate Hitt, Lonpon. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUME I, NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF 
GENERAL JU. S. GRANT, 


Printed from the MSS. oe his publishers before his 
eath. 





2 vols. demy 8vo. of about, 1,200 pages, with over 
50 Maps, &c., cloth extra, price 28s, 


Volume II. in preparation. Subscription and orders can be 
received only for the Complete Work. 

ai book has been looked forward to with an anxiety which falls to 
on meee a few “of the greatest works of literature. . . . General 
Grant’s autobiography is among the rare works which combine his- 
toric value with the keenest personal interest. He writes with the 
calmness of a man who can afford to let events speak for themselves. 
and for him. He is never dull and never sensational.—Times __ 

“General Grant’s autobiography cannot fail to have a wide circle of 
readers ; for, apart from the fact that the writer tells a wondrous tale 
of war, the man who commanded great armies in the field and twice 
ruled over his pe emus oe to have a good deal to say 
which is worth listening to.”— . 

“The most civilian * reader must be struck by the stroug and 
sterling character revealed in these pages. A less egoistical auto- 
biography was never written. The narrative of his own early !per- 
formances, told by himself, is full of interest and Value. istory 
written by those who made it is always worth reading. —Daily News. 

An Indispensable Reference Book for Public Libraries, 
Literary Workers, and Booksellers. 


INITIALS and PSEUDONY MS Fo ae 
tionary of Literary Disguises. [Monday nert. 

This work has been prepared with great care and labour 
by Rev. WILLIAM CUSHING, of Cambridge, Mass. (the 
successful compiler of Indexes to the North American 
Review and the Christian Buomines), who was for some 
years an assistant in the Harvard University Library, and 
who, in the preparation of this volume, has had access to 
its vast a. e ” 

The work consists of two parts :-— 

I. An Index of about 12,000 Initials and Pseudonyms, 
alphabetically arranged. 

T About 7,000 — names of authors, answering to the 
Pseudonyms, with brief notices, date of the writer's birth 
and death, &c. y 

The volume contains 600 pp. royal 8vo, in substantial cloth 
binding, printed on good paper. Price 21s. 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. — 
THE LAST LEAF: a Poem. By Oliver 


WENDELL HOLMES. Printed in facsimile of the 
handwriting of Dr. Holmes, and with the history of the 
Poem by the Author. With 23 full-page phototypes in 
different tints, and 32 full-page pen-and-ink drawings 
from designs by F. Hopkinson Smith and George Wharton 
Edwards. Printed on plate paper, measuring 8} by _ 
inches. Bound in an attractive style, with cover designe 
by Mr, Edwards, 4to, Two Guineas. 


MUSTARD LEAVES; or, a Glimpse of 
London Society. By D. T. 8. Small post 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. (Ready. 

ANEW STORY BY MISS L. M. ALCOTT, AUTHORESS 

OF “LITTLE WOMEN,” “LITTLE MEN, &e. 

LULU’S LIBRARY. With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. Ready. 
Large crown 8vo, with 31 Illustrations, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

MARVELS of ANIMAL LIFE. By 
CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 

*.* One of the most curious and entertaining — —* 
written in the field of natural history. (Ready. 





t ‘f d at 
Now ready, at all Booksellers and Newsagents, an 
Railway Bookstalls, price ONE SHILLING. 
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LITERATURE. 
“The Apostolic Fathers.”—Part II. S. Igna- 
tius, S. Polycarp. Revised Texts, with 
Introductions, “Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations, by J. B. Lightfoot, Bishop of 
Durham. Two volumesin Three. (Mac- 
millan.) 
(Second Notice.) 
Tue claims of the two rival forms of text— 
the longer Greek and the Syriac—having 
been thus set aside, there remains but the 
middle form. Either this is genuine, or else 
the Ignatian letters, if ever written, did not 
survive. But the latter supposition is opposed 
by a mass of external evidence such as can 
scarcely be parallelled in the case of any 
other ancient document. That the collection 
of seven Ignatian letters was known to 
Eusebius has already been mentioned; and, 
not to speak of some other evidence, the 
letters are cited by Irenaeus before the end 
of the secondcentury. That the letters were 
known to Lucian in the same century is 
believed by Renan and was even owned by 
Baur, who, though regarding the letters as 
spurious, ascribes to the forgery no later date 
than the age of the Antonines. But the 
evidence goes still farther back, and is, in 
fact, absolutely contemporaneous, for there is 
extant an epistle of Polycarp, accompanying 
@ transmission of Ignatian letters to the 
Philippian Church, made before that Church 
had had time to hear of the martyrdom of 
Ignatius. It has thus become a vital matter 
with those who would assert the spuriousness 
of the Ignatian letters, to assert the spurious- 
ness of Polycarp’s letter also, although that 
letter is attested by Polycarp’s disciple 
Irenaeus, and although, except for the testi- 
mony it bears to the Ignatian Epistles, there 
is not the smallest ground for suspicion. 
But we owe to Lightfoot an observation 
which enormously increases the difficulties of 
those who would reject Polycarp’s epistle. 
According to their theory, it must have been 
forged with the express object of giving an 
attestation to the Ignatian forgery, and, 
therefore, must have proceeded from the same 
workshop as the latter. But when Poly- 
carp’s letter is compared with those of 
Ignatius, we find that if ever internal evidence 
can afford proof of diversity of authorship 
we have it here. In style, diction, modes of 
thought, there is not only no resemblance, 
but there is such contrast as we could not 
have expected to find between two contem- 
porary Christian documents. The details of 
Lightfoot’s comparison cannot be here repro- 
duced; suffice it to say that, while the 
Ignatian letters are strongly marked by 
individuality and originality, the epistle 
of Polycarp is essentially ‘commonplace ; 
while the latter letter is full of Scriptural 





quotations, sentence after sentence being fre- 
quently made up of passages from the evan- 
gelical or apostolical writings, the obligations 
to the New Testament in the Ignatian letters 
are both much more rare and of a quite 
different character, New Testament sayings, 
in the one case, being copied almost word for 
word, in the other case, merely furnishing 
suggestions and undergoing some modification 
in the mind of the writer. In doctrinal 
statements there is equal difference, the points 
of doctrine about which the one is most 
solicitous being scarcely touched on by the 
other. Lastly, a prominent feature in the 
Ignatian epistles is their insistance on the 
duty of adherence to the bishop, so that those 
who believe the letters to be spurious com- 
monly hold also that the advancement of 
episcopacy was the motive of the forgery ; 
but Polycarp’s letter is so silent on this sub- 
ject that it is strongly doubted whether the 
—— which he addressed had a bishop at 
From external evidence we pass to internal. 
If the Ignatian letters were forged late in the 
second century, the forger’s object must 
surely have been to strengthen, by the 
authority of a venerable father, some side in 
the controversies of his own time. But the 
Ignatian letters deal only with the questions 
which were debated in the early part of the 
second century, and not at all with those 
which became matters of dispute later on. 
For example, disputes about the observance 
of Easter nearly caused a schism in the 
Church towards the end of the second century ; 
but the Ignatian letters have not a word 
about Quartodecimanism. Not a word either 
about Montanism, nor about the views of any 
of the great Gnostic teachers who formed 
schools in the middle or earlier part of the 
second century. In one passage, indeed, it 
had been supposed that there was a clear 
reference to Valentinianism; and earlier de- 
fenders of the Ignatian epistles had taken 
pains to show that the language of Ignatius 
might be understood as applying to teaching 
older than Valentinus. But, so long ago as 
1868, Lightfoot gave a far simpler solution of 
the difficulty, which he showed arose from 
the wrong insertion in the epistle of a negative 
rejected by the oldest authorities for the text. 
According to the true reading, the language 
of Ignatius, instead of being a protest against 
Valentinian terminology, presents a striking 
coincidence with it. There was, therefore, 
every reason why the negative should after- 
wards be inserted by orthodox transcribers, 
but none why, if genuine, it should be 
omitted. This coincidence, then, with 
Valentinian phraseology, a phenomenon of 
which Lightfoot gives other examples, be- 
comes a proof that the Ignatian letters are 
pre-Valentinian, for such phraseology was 
avoided by orthodox writers after it had come 
to be connected with heretical associations. 
Lightfoot has been highly successful in re- 
futing objections founded on supposed 
anachronisms in the epistles, of which need 
here only be mentioned that he gives two 
examples of the use of the word “leopard” 
considerably earlier than had been produced 
before. His arguments, founded on the 
general characteristics of the style of the 
epistle, are very forcible; but what carries 
most weight is the argument. founded on the 





—— 


historical and geographical indications of the 
letters. Lightfoot, after Zahn, is able to give 
a history of the details of the journey of 
Ignatius, made from no direct statements, but 
from casual notices, subtle allusions and co- 
incidences which we cannot help pronouncing 
to be undesigned, and to be altogether beyond 
the reach of a forger. 

A word must be added as to an unfortunate 
theory which would not be worthy of notice 
if it were not for the greediness with which 
it was accepted, and the confidence with 
which it was once asserted: the theory, 
namely, that Ignatius was martyred at 
Antioch, and never made the journey to 
Rome at all. For instance, Davidson (Jntro- 
duction N. T., 1863, i. 19) says ‘‘ Ignatius was 
not thrown to the wild beasts in the Amphi- 
theatre at Rome by command of Trajan, but 
at Antioch, on December 20, a.p. 115.” 
Again (ii. 369) : 

‘The so-called Ignatius is not an apostolic 
father. The productions bearing his name 
were not prior to the middle of the second 
century. The three epistles supposed to be 
oldest were written after a.D. 160. If the 
three were enlarged to seven, such extension 
did not take place till ten years after nae 170) 
.... It is well ascertained that Ignatius’s 
journey to Rome to suffer martyrdom there 
is mythical, and his letters forgeries. He died 
at Antioch, not Rome, A.D. 115, when Trajan 
spent the winter at Antioch while he was on 
his Parthian expedition.” 

No authority for these positive statements is 
given ; for this writer belongs to what I have 
been justly censured for elsewhere calling the 
sceptical school, and which certainly would 
be more properly described as the dogmatic 
school. In like manner the author of Super- 
natural Religion, i. 273, says: 

‘It has been demonstrated that Ignatius was 
not sent to Rome at all, but suffered martyr- 
dom in Antioch itself on the 20th December, 
A.D. 115, where he was condemned to be cast 
to wild beasts in the amphitheatre, in con- 
sequence of the fanatical excitement produced 
by the earthquake which took place on the 
13th of that month.” 

Davidson in his second edition (1882, i. 9, 
ii. 328) repeats his statements concerning the 
place of the martyrdom, but in the former 
place now condescends to give an authority. 
He adds : 

“This rests upon the authority of John 
Malalas, which Uhlhorn pronounces worthless, 
In spite, however, of the ready assertion it may 
not be so, even though an earlier testimony and 
a Syriac menologium seem to disagree and are, 
therefore, paraded in opposition.” 


Anyone reading this would imagine that 
the rejection of the authority of Malalas 
was but the desperate resource of an apolo- 
gist driven into a corner. But Davidson 
could not have referred to the passage to 
which he appeals; for anyone who had read 
what Malalas proceeds to tell in the very 
next sentence would have been ashamed to 
cite him as a credible witners. Malalas 
wrote in the latter part of the sixth century, 
and to say that ‘‘an” earlier testimony 
“seems” to disagree with him is a very 
gentle way of stating the fact that he is flatly 
contradicted by every earlier writer without 
exception who has occasion to speak of the 
martyrdom of Ignatius. Those who care 
to see a butterfly broken on the wheel may 
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consult Lightfoot’s examination of this theory 
(ii. 435, 8g.); but the coup de grace is ad- 
ministered by a correction of the date of the 
commemoration of Ignatius. The whole theory 
rests on the assumed facts that the earthquake 
at Antioch took place December 13, and the 
martyrdom of Ignatius December 20. Volk- 
mar jumped to the conclusion that the two 
events must have taken place in the same 
year, and the one been the cause of the other. 
‘We need not enquire whether the terrible 
season of the earthquake (the shocks of which, 
we are told, were repeated during many days 
and nights) was a likely period for the exhibi- 
tion of wild beast shows. For it has been 
now ascertained that the commemoration of 
Ignatius on December 20 did not begin until, 
at soonest, the fifth century. The earlier day 
of celebration was October 17; and a sermon 
of Chrysostom shows that it was still on this 
day the feast was kept in his time. Light- 
foot remarks that this date for the martyrdom 
is in itself not improbable. Ignatius was at 
Troas, about to embark for Rome, on August 
24; and an interval of seven or eight weeks 
suits very well for the time between the 
embarkation and the martyrdom. Moreover, 
the tribunicial power was conferred on Trajan 
in the month of October, and commemorative 
games might very possibly have been held in 
that month. But he attaches no value to 
these combinations, there being no evidence 
to warrant us in asserting that October 17 
was fixed for the feast from real knowledge 
that it was the day of the martyrdom. 

The Acts, which purport to relate the 
martyrdom of Ignatius, are now on all hands 
given up as spurious. They were certainly 
unknown to Eusebius, who otherwise would 
not have failed to include at least extracts 
from them in his Ecclesiastical History ; and 
they cannot be reconciled with the genuine- 
ness of the Ignatian Epistle to the Romans. 
It is quite conceivable that there were at 
Rome Christians influential enough to be able 
to gain the liberation of an insignificant unit 
among the host of prisoners sent up from the 
provinces to be ‘‘ butchered to make a Roman 
holiday.” Imgnatius had probably good reason 
for knowing that interest was being made for 
thus obtaining his release, and he wrote to 
deprecate it. But if the emperor had heard 
his case personally at Antioch, and had him- 
self sentenced him to the beasts, it is incon- 
ceivable that anyone at Rome should have 
been thought likely to reverse the con- 
demnation. Lightfoot joins in the rejection 
of the Ignatian Acts. and (p. 592) discovers 
in the language of Eusebius a distinct inti- 
mation that the Acts of Polycarp formed the 
earliest written record of a martyrdom with 
which he was acquainted. But he gives an 
interesting discussion of the two forms of 
these spurious Acts. He takes no notice of 
a suggestion of Zahn’s that the martyr Igna- 
tius was probably not, as we are apt to 
imagine, a venerable old man, but a strong 
man in middle life, else he would not have 
been sent up to Rome as likely to show good 
fight in the amphitheatre. But the combat 
of an unarmed man with a wild beast is 
essentially so unequal that it requires an 
experience which we happily do not possess 
to be able to say that a young man in such 
& position would afford to the spectators a 
more exciting spectacle than an old one. 





The account of Polycarp’s martyrdom, as has 
been just mentioned, was known to Eusebius, 
and accepted by him as authentic. Lightfoot 
(p. 588 sq.) both confirms this opinion by earlier 
testimony, and successfully refutes objections 
that had been raised. In one case (p. 600) 
his Greek scholarship comes well into play in 
correcting a false translation by Keim. To 
the letters containing the account of the 
martyrdom are appended three paragraphs of 
postscript, which are not included in the 
extracts made by Eusebius. The first of 
these paragraphs is chronological, and gives 
the date of the martyrdom. In addition to 
other arguments establishing the authenticity 
of this note, Lightfoot makes an interesting 
and original remark. The opening of the 
letter which relates the martyrdom distinctly 
imitates the opening of the Epistle of Clement 
of Rome; this paragraph, which purports to 
be the conclusion of the letter, distinctly 
imitates the conclusion of the same epistle. 
Such a coincidence could scarcely have been 
hit on by a forger. The external evidence 
for the second paragraph is weaker, but in- 
ternal evidence is favourable. The third 
paragraph, which professes to give the history 
of the transmission of the document, is 
rejected by Lightfoot, who ascribes it to the 
author of the fictitious life of Polycarp which 
bears the name of Pionius. Later on he 
refers to the same author a note appended to 
the Moscow MS. of the martyrdom, in which 
it is related that at the precise hour when 
Polycarp suffered, Irenaeus, then sojourning 
at Rome, heard a voice as of a trumpet, 
saying, Polycarp has been martyred. The as- 
cription of this note to pseudo-Pionius, who 
deals largely in the miraculous, is so satisfac- 
factory an account of the matter that I read 
with considerable astonishment the note (p. 
439) where references for parallels to this 
alleged occurrence are made to the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research and 
other sources. 

Lightfoot investigates the year of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom, and states forcibly the reasons 
which have led the best critics of the present 
age to place it a.p. 155, about a dozen years 
earlier than former writers, who followed the 
authority of Eusebius, had placed it. He 
investigates, also, theories of the day, and 
among others one that I put forward in the 
Acapemy, and in this case, I am sorry to say, 
with an unfavourable result. No satisfactory 
explanation had been given why the 2nd 
Xanthicus, on which the martyrdom is stated 
to have occurred, should have been a “ great 
Sabbath,” as is also stated. I pointed out 
that if we suppose a lunar, not a solar, 
calendar, to have been used, the 2nd Xan- 
thicus would indeed have been a very great 
Sabbath, as being the first day of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical year, and that the 2nd Xan- 
thicus actually was a Sabbath in the year 
155. But Lightfoot has given sufficient proof 
that the lunar calendar had been replaced at 
Smyrna by a solar one a considerable time 
before the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom. 
His investigations as to the date of this 
change are extremely interesting. When a 
case has been fully heard before a competent 
and impartial judge, it is idle to appeal 
against his sentence unless new evidence can 
be produced, so that my solution must be 
regarded as, if not killed, at least in a condi- 





tion of suspended animation until new evidence 
can be found for it. 

I should own it to have ben killed out- 
right, if it were not that Lightfoot has 
not been successful in finding another ex- 
planation for the “great Ssbbith.” He 
revives Liveley’s explanation that the day 
was so called because it coincided with the 
feast of Purim; but I had considered and 
rejected this explanation before attempting a 
new one. The feast of Purim was ordained 
to be held on the 14th day of the month Adar. 
It is unnecessary to discuss the difficulty raised 
by Wieseler whether this day could ever fall 
so early as February 23, because it certainly 
did not in the year 155. In that year the 
new moon fell on February 19; the moon 
would not be visible until February 20 at 
soonest, and February 23 could not have been 
more than the fourth day of the month. It 
could never have been taken for the four- 
teenth. The only other year within our limits 
when February 23 fell on Saturday was 166, 
and then also February 23 came quite early 
in the month. 

Lightfoot hopes to escape difficulties of this 
kind by a vague suggestion that the Jewish 
feasts at the time were regulated not by 
astronomical observation, but by a cycle 
unknown to us. But this suggestion gives 
no relief. The heavenly bodies do not move 
with absolute uniformity, so that the best 
eycle will not accurately represent their 
motions, and an indifferent cycle may go a 
good deal wrong before its error is found out. 
In the same way, the best watch will not 
represent true solar time, and an indifferent 
watch may be many minutes wrong, and yet 
be thought by its owner to suffice for practical 
purposes. But, in both cases there are limits 
to the amount of error which can be tolerated. 
No one out of Wonderland would care to 
use a watch which marked noon at the hour 
of sunrise, and so neither would anyone care 
to use a cycle which indicated full moon 
when it really was new moon. If such laxity 
as this in the use of cycles were conceivable, 
we could easily explain the text, which, 
according to a strongly attested reading, seems 
to speak of an eclipse of the sun as taking 
place at the crucifixion. We might hold that 
it really was new moon at the time, though 
according to the erroneous cycle used by the 
Jews, it was full moon. 

Thus, every explanation that has been 
offered of the ‘‘ great Sabbath ” must be re- 
garded as having failed ; but I think my theory 
stands as good a chance as any other of coming 
to life again by the recovery of new evidence. 
What is needed is some proof that the lunar 
calendar lingered on in Christian circles after 
the solar was adopted by the civil authorities. 
Nay, that needs no proof, because for ecclesi- 
astical purposes a lunar calendar continues in 
use to this day; and at the date with which 
we are concerned, the lunar month which in 
former days had been called Xanthicus was cer- 
tainly carefully observed in order to do honour 
to its fourteenth day. What needs to be 


proved is that Christians continued to call this 
month Xanthicus. 

I am sorry that the necessary limits of a 
notice in the Acapemy oblige me to do but 
scanty justice to what is, perhaps, the most 
important permanent addition to ecclesiastical 
literature which the English Church has made 
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in our generation. Suffice it here to say that 
the title of the book gives a very imperfect 
idea of the varied character of its contents, 
for it goes near to completing the external 
history of the Church during the first half of 
the second century, carefully discussing all 
the cases of persecution or stories of mar- 

om that belong to this period. I hope 
it is not wrong if our gratitude for the present 
volumes takes the form of a lively sense of 
benefits still to come; for it may well be 
hoped that one who, during the labours of an 
arduous episcopate, has managed to find time 
for so much work on Ignatius will be able 
to give the world some more instalments of 
the materials he has accumulated for the 
illustration of the: Pauline Epistles and of 
other Apostolic Fathers. 

For the sake of the next edition, I record 
three slips of the pen which I have noted: 
“ap.” for “B.c.,” p. 28; “ Ignatius’ for 
‘‘ Trenaeus,”’ p. 328; and ‘‘four”’ for “‘ five,” 
ii. 74. Geo. Satmon. 








A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles, and other 
Poems. By Sarah M. B. Piatt. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Tue author of these poems and her work are 
well known on the other side of the Atlantic; 
and two tiny volumes of verse have recently 
introduced her, very favourably, to English 
readers. The present book contains a 
rich and excellently selected gathering 
from Mrs. Piatt’s various works issued in 
America ; and it will undoubtedly win a warm 
welcome from the lovers of poetry among us, 
and extend the radius of her influence and 
reputation. 

Mrs. Piatt’s verses are characterised by 
a distinct and pleasing originality. In 
diction and the technique of her art 
generally she has learned much from the 
modern poets, and the influence of Mr. 
Browning, especially, is unmistakable; but 
nothing more unfailingly distinguishes her 
poems than the solid kernel of fresh, original 
thought and feeling in each of them—thought 
and feeling which are expressed with careful 
and conscientious artistry. Though the pre- 
sent volume contains some faulty and imper- 
fect lines, it is at least evident that the 
author is sufficiently master of her art to 
make it perform the thing she would. 
Unlike too many of our minor poets, she is 
never dragged this way and that by the 
technical exigencies of her verse, fettered by 
rhyme and carried by it whither she would 
not. The longer narrative pieces are hardly 
those in which this poet is seen at her 
best. The ‘‘Voyage to the Fortunate 
Isles,” from which the book is titled, 
and ‘The Brother’s Hand,” though they 
each contain striking and powerful passages, 
are marked by some obscurity and by some 
uncertainty of touch. It is in the shorter 
pieces, the embodiment of a meditative or a 
lyrical mood, that we find the best she has to 
give us. These treat, with great tenderness 
and beauty, of love and loss, and of the dim 
future—that “far land we dream about.” 
Some are written under the stress and pres- 
sure of doubt, some show the nobler spectacle 
of a heart “‘by faith made strong, by hope 
made high.” Here is a brief and exquisite 


poem in which we have the meeting of the 
two moods : 


** Tue Hicuest Mountain. 


I know of a higher Mountain, Well? 
‘Do the flowers grow on it’? No, not one. 
* What is its name?’ But I cannot tell. 
*Where—?’ Nowhere under the sun! 
‘Is it under the moon, then?’ No, the light 
Has never touched it, and never can ; 
It is fashioned and formed of night, of night 
Too dark for the eyes of man. ° 


Yet I sometimes think, if my Faith had proved 
As a grain of mustard seed to me, 

I could say to this Mountain : ‘ Be thou removed, 
And be thou cast in the sea.’ ”’ 


In ‘ Sometime,” a poem unnecessarily 
marred, we think, by the monotony of the 
recurrent word which forms its burden, we 
have a pathetic subject treated in a singularly 
intimate and poignant fashion. 


‘© Well, either you or I, 
After whatever is to say is said, 
Must see the other die, 
Or hear, through distance, of the other dead, 
Sometime. 
* Then, —— what paths of dew, 


What flush of flowers, what glory in the grass, 
Only one of us too, 


Even as a shadow walking, blind may pass, 
Sometime! 
‘¢ And, if the nestling song 
Break from the bosom of the bird for luve, 
No more to listen long 
One shall be deaf below, one deaf above, 
Sometime. 


Not a few of the most delicate and suc- 
cessful pieces of the book are to be found 
in the section titled ‘“‘In Company with 
Children.” Here the womanly nature of the 
poet has full scope. Some of the verses are 
addressed to children ; in others some pregnant 
chance-word from innocent little rosy lips is 
made the text and point of departure for a 
subtle and exquisite poem. Nothing could 
well be more delicate in fancy or ligher in 
touch than ‘‘ My Babes in the Wood ’’—babes 
gone, vanished and dead, buried by change in 
the forest of the past : 


* Poor slightly golden heads! I think I missed 
them 


First, in some dreamy, piteous, doubtful way ; 
But when and where with lingering lips I kissed 


them, 
My gradual parting, I can never say. 


** T fancy, too, that they were softly covered 
By robins, out of apple-flowers they knew, 
Whose nursing wings in far home sunshine 
hovered 


Before the timid world had dropped the dew. 
‘‘ Their names were—what yours are! At this 
you wonder. 
Their pictures are—your own, as you have 


een ; 
And my bird-buried darlings, hidden under 
Lost leaves—why, it is your dead selves I 
mean !” 


The temptation to quote further from this 
charming volume is almost irresistible, but 
we must leave the reader to discover the rest 
of its dainty and its pathetic things for himself. 
The book entitles its author to a very honour- 
able place in the roll of the women poets of 
our century, at the head of which stand the 
names of Mrs. Browning and Miss Rossetti. 





A Larger History of the United States of 
America to the Close of President Jackson’s 
Administration. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. (Sampson Low.) 
Tue merits and faults of this book are best 
met by the convenient formula of Andrew 
Fairservice, ‘‘ ower bad for blessing and ower 
gude for banning.” No one can read this 
history without perceiving that the writer is 
a man of real literary power, gifted with 
considerable originality of thought and fresh- 
ness of expression, with much insight into 
character and conduct, and with sound con- 
ceptions of what constitutes historical evidence. 
On the other hand no one can go through it 
and not feel, when he comes to the end, that 
the writer has failed to fulfil the task which 
he has set before himself. The most pro- 
voking part of the matter is that Mr. Higgin- 
son has succeeded where success seemed diffi- 
cult, and has failed where, as we should have 
thought, mere common-sense would have 
saved a man of less power. He has proved 
that he is among that small class of writers 
who can make a summary of history interest- 
ing. Heis no partisan or hero-worshipper. 
Yet he always shows the inner meaning of 
events, and his characters stand out distinct 
and life-like. He has gone to the best 
authorities and used them with judgment. 
Yet the value of all this is almost neutralised 
by want of proportion in the book, and by the 
persistent refusal of the writer to keep before 
his readers a clear and consecutive thread of 
story. 

Mr. Higginson begins with three long chap- 
ters on what we may call ont-lying subjects, 
cognate to the history of the United States, 
but certainly not forming an essential part of 
it. The Mound Builders who have left their 
traces along the Mississipi and the Ohio, the 
Norsemen who may have discovered America 
in the eleventh century, and the Spanish 
explorers—these between them occupy one- 
sixth of the entire space which Mr. Higgin- 
son has at his disposal. The result is that the 
whole process of colonisation in New Eng- 
land, in Virginia, in Maryland, and in the 
Carolinas, and the history of every one of 
these settlements, from their first establish- 
ment down to the War of Independence, is 
got rid of in a little over a hundred pages— 
that is to say, in just four times the space 
given to the Vikings. The growth of repre- 
sentative institutions in the various States is 
ignored. The political life of New England 
under the first and second generations of 
settlers, the struggle to preserve that life 
against the attacks of James II., its curtail- 
ment by William III.—these are hurried over 
as unimportant episodes. If this was due to 
lack of room, why did Mr. Higginson throw 
away space on what is really but the fringe 
of his subject ? He devotes four pages to the 
description of a Norse war-ship. Three lines 
suffices for the history of that confederation 
which for more than thirty years bound to- 
gether the Puritan colonies and gave them 
their earliest schooling in unity. Nor is this 
all. The portion of Mr. Higginson’s history 
which deals with the epoch of colonisation 
can hardly be called history at all: it is a 
comment on history. To anyone who is 
already familiar with the outline of events it 





J. M. Gray. 


is both pleasant and profitable reading; but 
assuredly a reader who wanted elementary 
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information would find it hard to carry away 
a definite idea of the process, or rather the 
series of processes, by which the colonies were 
created and shaped. 

Mr. Higginson’s account of the War of 

Independence is, in some measure, open to 
the same criticism, but not at all to the same 
extent. If it is unduly condensed, it is at 
least clear; and, what is perhaps even more 
meritorious, it is sober and judicial, while at 
the same time the writer never affects to rise 
superior to national sympathies. And at a 
later stage of the book, when Mr. Higginson 
comes to deal with the history of political 
parties in the United States, his work rises to 
a very high level of merit. Not, indeed, that 
he quite frees himself from his love of detail 
on comparatively minor points. One might 
have been content with rather less minute 
description of the costumes worn by the 
various queens of society in Philadelphia or 
Washington. But it is clear on every page 
that Mr. Higginson is among men and events 
with which he is thoroughly familiar. With- 
out much elaboration or formal profession of 
character-drawing he makes the persons of his 
story stand out clear and life-like. Above all, 
he threads his way through that confused and 
tangled mazeof political history which followed 
the administration of Washington with great 
clearness, and with a rare mixture of animation 
and fairness. No writer, as far as I know, 
has brought out so clearly how the overthrow 
of the Federal party was accompanied, and— 
though it sounds a paradox to say so—in a 
measure caused, by the triumph of Federal 
principles. 
‘* When,” says Mr. Higginson, ‘‘it came to 
political opinions, we can now see that all which 
Federalism had urged—a strong government, a 
navy, a national bank, a protective tariff, 
internal improveme its, a liberal interpretation 
of the constitution—all these had become also 
Democratic doctrines. Were it not for their trad- 
itional reverence for Jefferson’s name, it would 
sometimes have been hard to tell Madison and 
Monroe from Federalists. In a free country, 
when a party disappears, it is usually because 
the other side has absorbed its principles. So 
it was h re; and we never can understand the 
extinction of Federalism unless we bear this 
fact in mind” (p. 389). 

The merits of Mr. Higginson’s later work 
make one regret all the more that he should 
have given the go-by to a part of his subject 
which would have given him full field for 
the depths of his powers. J. A. Doyur. 








Our South African Empire. By William 
Greswell. In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Perwars none of our colonies form so inte- 
resting a political study as South Africa. 
Besides the ordinary questions of protection, 
public works, &c., which belong to all young 
communities, South Africa has the problem 
of the amalgamation of the two races—Dutch 
and English—as well as its Native question, 
a very Proteus for awkward reappearance. 
Nor can such colonial questions now be 
ignored. With Imperial Federation in the 
air, no public man can afford to exhibit 
ignorance of the history and politics of the 
great colonies. Mr. Greswell has put before 
the public in these volumes a singularly lucid 
account of the main threads in the tangled 
web of South African affairs. After a brief 





history of the government of the settlement 
at the Cape by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, and then by the early English governors, 
an account is given of the various European 
communities and native peoples. The way 
is thus prepared for a discussion of the 
administrations of later governors and of the 
questions of to-day—such as the Africander 
Bond, Native education, and confederation. 

The book is dedicated to ‘‘the honoured 
memory of the late Sir Bartle Frere,” and 
several chapters are devoted to an account of 
his régime and a vindication of his policy. 
Mr. Greswell maintains that the ‘ prancing 
proconsul” was right, but that everywhere 
he was doomed to failure through the incom- 
petency of the generals who carried out his 
measures and the irresolution of the ministers 
who held the reins at home. Thus a first 
disaster, due to inexperience in generalship, 
was allowed repeatedly to prevent the carry- 
ing through of a design, and everywhere his 
policy was arrested. What was this policy? 
To weld South Africa by confederation into 
‘‘a glorious and strengthening part of the 
British empire’’ by attaining ‘‘certain strategic 
and commercial points of great and essential 
value.” The possession of Damaraland and 
Namaqualand in the west, of Zululand and 
Kafirland in the east, was to secure for 
England at once the seaboard of South Africa 
and the trade-route to the interior. A limit was 
to be placed to the interminable native wars by 
the destruction of the two central systems of 
Kafirdom, of which Kreli and Cetywayo were 
respectively heads. The annexation of the 
Transvaal (for which act Sir Bartle Frere was 
not responsible) had already been arranged, and 
the Free State would surrender its independ- 
ence as a matter of course. This far-reaching 
conception was not realised, and a great reputa- 
tion ruined because Col. Durnford forgot to 
laager his waggons at Isandlwana. For 
although the object of the Zulu War—the 
destruction of Cetywayo’s military system— 
was obtained at Ulundi, yet the previous defeat, 
involving a loss of British prestige and pre- 
senting to the Boers the desired opportunity 
for their rising, was the immediate cause of 
the disasters of the Transvaal War and the 
subsequent irresolution of the British Govern- 
ment. Yet had the latter only remained firm 
and supported their administrator, the Trans- 
va.l people would have been satisfied by a 
constitution, which had been already drafted by 
the help of eminent Dutch colonists. (How 
important was this element of Dutch co- 
operation is known only to those who are 
aware that even to-day the Transvaal is 
governed from Capetown.) Here again, as 
elsewhere, was an arrested policy. But a 
Nemesis with unrelenting exactness has forced 
the British Government to undertake those 
very measures for which Sir Bartle Frere was 
condemned. 


‘In Zululand, Basutoland, and Bechuanaland 
they [i.e., the late Government] have been 
compelled to assume those responsibilities they 
so violently disclaimed. ... The difference 
between Sir Bartle Frere and his detractors is 
this: he annexed with a clear and definite 


plan before him; they have annexed hurriedly, 
expensively, late in the day, and in the teeth of 
their professions.” 


Two points of great importance are indicated 
throughout the book, 


One is that the Dutch 





Africanders can have no real sympathy with 
Holland, still less with Germany or France. 
At the time of the firat English occupation 
the people were actually in revolt against 
their Dutch masters, whose rule was politi- 
cally tyranical and commercially monopolist ; 
and wherever the hard work of colonisation 
has been done it has been done by the 
English. It is English enterprise and capital 
and blood, too, which has made South Africa ; 
and on every ground of justice the country 
belongs to England. The other is that the 
question which has always divided the two 
white races, and is to-day at the bottom of 
the Africander Bond and Empire League 
antagonism, is the Native question ; and that, 
if only an uniform, consistent, and strong 
policy under Imperial control were once 
evolved (and how this may be done some 
hints are given), the peace of the country 
would be practically secured. 

The author has arranged his account, which 
is of the nature of a history, under special 
headings, whereby a dry historical narrative is 
avoided and a somewhat intricate subject 
made more intelligible to the general reader. 
This involves, however, some sacrifice of 
brevity. Many of the chapters have appeared 
previously in the reviews—a fact which does 
not tend to condensation—and in several 
places almost identical phrases, and even 
sentences, occur. If Mr. Greswell wishes to 
obtain the public ear in these busy times he 
must learn to put his information into a more 
compact form. But this defect is not suf- 
ficient to mar the value of the book. The 
author has the rare qualification of a long 
residence at the Cape, which gives him the 
necessary colonial standpoint which colonists 
complain is so conspicuous by its absence in 
the accounts of South Africa written by the 
distinguished strangers who have raced through 
the country on a post-cart or otherwise. Mr. 
Greswell writes as a man who has felt the 
things he tells. He has himself traversed 
the field of the “little hand,” felt ‘the 
shudder which ran through the length and 
breadth of South Africa, from the Tugela to 
Cape Point,” at the news of the destruction of 
the 24th regiment, witnessed the sad ceremony 
of the shipment of the body of the Prince 
Imperial to the Orontes off Simonstown, and 
tasted of the bitter degradation of the loyal 
colonists after the Transvaal surrender. These 
volumes supply what has long been wanted— 
an intelligible account of the real state of 
affairs in South Africa. 

W. Baérz Worsrorp, 








England's Supremacy : its Sources, Economics, 
and Dangers. By J.S. Jeans. (Longmans.) 


Ir Free Trade is to repel the attacks which 
the modern Protectionist school is directing 
against it, it must find an abler champion 
than Mr. Jeans. We say this with some 
regret, because the promise of the introduc- 
tion was fair. We fully agree with the 
author that “there never probably was an 
epoch when well-authenticated facts bearing 
upon the condition-of-England question were 
more in demand than at present” ; and, had 
he given us such, we should have heartily 
thanked him for his book. Unfortunately, in 
a work mainly statistical, he so blunders in 
his figures as to shake our confidence in the 
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correctness of any one of his ‘‘facts.” <A 
careless misplacement of words makes it 
appear that England has the least number of 
industrial artisans compared with its agri- 
cultural labourers, and the highest surplus of 
native-grown corn after its population has 
been fed, of any country in the world. 
Clearly the opposite is meant, and had this 
been the worst error we should merely have 
blamed the want of revision of proofs. But 
when we are gravely informed that ‘‘in New 
England, where labour is highly organised, 
five persons produce in a year 140 yards of 
calico ; in North Carolina, where the opposite 
condition of things exists, the same number of 
operatives only produce two and two-fifth yards,” 
we begin to doubt whether the mind that 
imagines calico to-be more costly in America 
than cloth of gold is capable of correcting his 
own or anyone else’s mistakes. And our 
doubt passes into conviction when Mr. Jeans 
produces the following argument against 
what, with somewhat indecent heat, he terms 
the ‘‘ howling of the Fair-traders.” ‘‘ England 
now imports 600 million quarters of corn per 
annum. Impose a tax of 5s. per quarter 
upon this quantity and the product would be 
over 175 million pounds sterling per annum 
. equivalent to a charge of nearly £5 per 
head upon every man, woman, and child in 
the three kingdoms.” Now, in the first 
place, 600 million quarters of corn would, at 
the cheapest rate, represent a sum of 900 
million pounds sterling, or over twice the value 
of the entire imports of England, which amount 
to 435 million pounds. Secondly, a tax of 
5s. per quarter on 600 million quarters would 
produce exactly 150 million, and not “‘ over 
175 million pounds sterling.” Thirdly, Mr. 
Jeans has represented the value of the whole 
of our food imports as averaging ‘‘ close on 
£5 per head” of the population (which is 
itself an exaggeration, the correct figures being 
£3 “5s. 7d.), how, then, can a tax of 18 per 
cent. on one article of food represent an 
equal amount? The truth is that our yearly 
corn imports cost us some sixty-five million 
pounds, and the tax—advocated by a very 
insignificant section of the Fair-trade party— 
might add ten millions to the annual revenue. 
Again, Mr. Jeans argues, and argues rightly, 
that, if in America the cost of living has in- 
creased of late years more rapidly than the 
increase in wages, whereas in England an 
increased wage has been accompanied by a 
decreased cost of living, our economic system 
is the sounder and more successful. We 
believe that this might be proved to be the 
case. All accounts show that prices have 
almost universally risen in America, and in 
some cases risen enormously. On the other 
hand, if rents and butchers’ meat are higher 
in the England of to-day than they were in 
the England of a quarter of acentury ago, 
all bread-stuffs, clothing, and groceries are 
very much cheaper ; and these are the staple 
commodities of our artizans, whose wages, if 
not largely and universally, have yet steadily 
shown a tendency to rise. But we have not 
yet seen the question fully established or 
exactly: computed; and had Mr. Jeans set 
aside his ambitious design of dealing with the 
whole range of world-statistics, and concen- 
trated his energies upon a painful and correct 
elucidation of this one point, he would have 
done an excellent work. As it is, he merely 





shakes our previous conviction. He prints a 


table, professing to give the relative cost of 
the main articles of imported food in England 
in 1860 and 1880 respectively, and to show 
that the total of the latter year exhibits a 
decrease of 28 per cent. on the former year. 
Our suspicion is attracted by the fact that 
potatoes are set down as being more costly 
than butter. We then note that every article 
except tea and rice appears as dearer in 1880 
than it was in 1860, and making our own 
addition, find that, according to this table, 
food has increased 33 per cent. instead of 
decreased 28 per cent. during the twenty 
years. If this were true the Fair-traders 
might ‘‘ howl” to some purpose ; but happily 
we know that it is not true, and we therefore 
cordially sympathise with the author when he 
adds that “‘it would be easy to multiply 
figures of this kind, but it is neither necessary 
nor desirable.” 

Though such extravagant treatment of 
materials deserves the severest censure, we 
yet willingly allow that Mr. Jeans is 
thoroughly honest. He misleads, and mis- 
leads frequently, but he misleads uncon- 
sciously, not from design; and herein he 
compares favourably with recent writers on 
kindred subjects. He justly appreciates the 
‘pernicious and ill-judged” attempts to 
“sow anarchy and discontent” by construct- 
ing out of old account-books, aided by a 
heated imagination, a false view of the condi- 
tion and prosperity of the fifteenth-century 
on which so many vivid pictures in the 

aston letters utterly refute. Instead of 
describing peasant-proprictors from Watteau’s 
canvases, he quotes the words of those who 
have studied them from life : 


‘‘They are miserably poor and overwhelmed 
with debts.” ‘‘In a bad year they are reduced 
to starvation. . . . The weary look of the 
children is sad to see. . . . They are underfed 
and overworked.” ‘‘ Unless he have capital of 
his own, he must borrow it. When he is a 
systematic borrower he will cease to be a free 
proprietor. And when financial rings hold 
under mortgages the soil of England, we shall 
simply have established for the landlords, whom 
we see, and who (in England) live on their 
estates and usually take some pride in them, 
invisible money-lenders living in distant cities. 
What is there in all this to transform industry, 
reorganise our social system, and offer a 
millennium to the thirty-five millions of these 
islands ?” 


He repeats a question which would scarcely 
need asking again, were it not that some in 
authority deliberately choose to ignore a truth 
which has often been published, and which 
was the main fact established by the great 
blue-book on Land Tenures in 1870. “Is it 
not notorious that by virtue of superior 
husbandry the soil of England, not naturally 
the best, has been made the most prolific in 
the world?” Itis worth noting that—whereas 
the wife of the French peasant proprietor 
remains the chief agricultural drudge, and her 
‘sickly look’’ has been described as ‘“ very 
striking’’—in England, between the years 1861 
and 1881, ‘“‘the number of women employed 
in the hard and unsexing labour of the field 
has fallen from 378,802 to 64,840.” It 
would also be well to enquire of those who 
seek, by legislative action, to replace our 
native land system by that of France, what 
would have happened if the loss of two 








hundred millions sterling, sustained, accordin 
to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, by our aphatinel 
interest in the past decade, had fallen ona 
small cultivating ownership instead of on a 
capitalist class? The latter, though severely 
shaken, has been able to pay the bill occa- 
sioned by a conjunction of bad seasons and 
low prices; the former, here as elsewhere, 
would, in half the time, have been face to face 
with starvation and the usurer. As a single- 
minded Free-trader, willing to face economic 
laws even when they are disagreeable and 
unpopular, Mr. Jeans cannot add his breath 
to those who are blowing the peasant pro- 
prietorship bubble. Our land system is the 
natural result of the law of supply and 
demand, working in a community whose 
wealth and condition is essentially the pro- 
duct of its manufacturing rather than of its 
agricultural industries. It exhibits no ten- 
dency to change of itself, and a change can 
only be produced by state interference. An 
organisation of industry thus unhealthily 
created cannot standyagainst economic law, 
unless protected by the agency to which it 
owes its origin ; and the agricultural interest, 
which, as at present constituted, mildly and 
diffidently suggests a 5s. tax per quarter on 
imported corn, which will not be granted, 
would then clamorously demand a 10s. tax, 
which riotous agitation might win for it. 
H. Avray Trerrne. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Mitre Court. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Lord Vanecourt’s Daughter. By Mabel Collins. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Arnold Robur. By Martin Combe and Dun- 
can Lisle. In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Miss Montizambart. By Mary A. M. Hoppus. 
In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


The New River: a Romance of the Time of 
Hugh Middleton. By Edward Fitzgibbon. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


The New Democracy: a Fragment of Cau- 
cusian History. (Sampson Low.) 


Miss Vanbrugh. By Pen Derwas. 
Arrowsmith. ) 


Mitre Court is described in a sub-title as “a 
tale of the Great City”; but as its author, 
since the days of George Geith of Fon Oourt, 
has written more tales of the Great City than 
most readers can remember, the description does 
not serve to differentiate this latest novel from 
its many predecessors with the same back- 
ground. It is, perhaps, a little more aggres- 
sively cityish than the rest ; and some readers 
may incline to think, not very unreasonably, 
that it would be all the better if the story 
were not so often interrupted by long drawn- 
out passages of topography, rapturously elo- 
quent celebrations of tumble-down houses, 
and shrill denunciations of the bold bad men 
by whom the tumble-down houses are being 
swept away. Enthusiastic antiquarianism is 
all very well in its place; but those of us 
who like to take our fiction neat think that 
its place is in Mr. Walford’s interesting maga- 
zine, and not in the pages of a novel. Mrs. 
Riddell, however, is not without excuses, for, 
if the truth must be spoken, she has very 
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little story to tell; and, if it had not been for 
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antiquarianism, the orthodox three volumes 
could not possibly have been filled. Indeed, 
one has to get nearly to the end of the first 
volume before one perceives that there is any 
story atall. The writer has acquired the happy 
knack of economising scanty materials ; but in 
the first part of Mitre Court the economy is 
a little too obtrusive, and the result is not 
happy. We see a great deal of Mrs. Jeffley, 
the capable but incredibly simple-minded 
lodging-house keeper, of Mr. Jefiley, her 
very meek husband, of the two lodgers, 
the virtuous Frank Scott and the wily Mr. 
Katzen, of Mrs. Childs, the charwoman, 
and of the mysterious Mr. Brisco and the 
equally mysterious Abigail Weir; but as 
they do nothing except talk about each other, 
the reader’s interest in them can hardly be 
anything but languid. When the cunning 
Mr. Katzen begins to float the New Andalu- 
sian loan, which, we see from the first, is 
destined to bring grief to everybody concerned, 
the story does begin to waken up a little; 
but even a critic who einnot pretend to por- 
sess Mrs. Riddell’s fearful and wonderful 
knowledge of matters financial finds it hard 
to subdue a lurking doubt concerning the 
possibility—to say nothing concerning the 
reasonable probability—of the record of Mr. 
Katzen’s great coup. There is a good deal 
of credulity in the world ; but it is difficult to 
believe that a man whose purse is empty and 
reputation shady should succeed in drawing 
£300,000 out of the pockets of experienced 
men of business on the strength of a security 
which has no existence, or that, having accom- 
plished such an extremely difficult piece of 
scoundrelism, he should be entirely out of the 
reach of the law. Mrs. Riddell has not 
been improving of late years. Her early 
books were unduly sentimental and lachry- 
mose, but they were decidedly interesting: 
Mitre Court is cynical, but on the whole dull. 
The attempt to enliven the book by depre- 
ciating human nature at large in a manner 
dear to youthful misanthropists is not suc- 
cessful, and the kind of humour which is to 
be extracted from the mispronunciations and 
grammatical errors of uneducated persons is 
too cheap to be very effective. Mrs. Riddell 
has written some very good stories and some 
rather poor ones, but I cannot remember any- 
thing of hers that is, on the whole, poorer 
than Mitre Court. 


Though Miss Mabel Collins has not Mrs. 
Riddell’s experience, she has produced a much 
better novel. Lord Vanecourt’s Daughter does 
not belong to the highest class of fiction. It 
gives us no illuminating studies in human 
nature, nor does it deal with the deep things 
of thought or emotion ; but it is, what Mitre 
Court certainly is not, readable and interest- 
ing from the first page to the last. It is a 
story the interest of which depends entirely 
upon the evolution of a very well-contrived 
and well-managed plot; and though Miss 
Collins’s work is of the kind which the 
superior person is wont to sniff at, it has, at 
any rate, the merit of accomplishing what it 
aims at, and for the judicious critic this is 
enough. The plot-novelists one and all 


regard with what I consider perfectly just 
resentment the wicked reviewer who discounts 
the interest of readers by revealing the 
secrets, or explanations, or catastrop!ies which 
the third volume may have in its keeping ; so 





I will allow nothing to leak out through me 
save the fact that the story deals with a 
murder committed by a father and witnessed 
by a daughter, whose reluctance to bring her 
criminal parent within the grasp of the law 
brings herself within reach of a long series of 
cunningly devised infernal machinations. 
Like Mrs. Campbell Praed and one or two 
other story-tellers, Miss Collins utilises the 
mysteries of ‘‘occultism,” or ‘‘ theosophy,”’ 
or ‘‘esoteric Buddhism,” or whatever is the 
proper name for the thaumaturgic religion of 
Mr. Sinnett, Colonel Olcott, and Madame 
Blavatsky ; and a certain military ‘‘ adept,” 
who is the hero’s good angel, does wondrous 
things by which the devices of villany are 
brought to nought. But I must be discreet, 
or I too shall have to take my place among 
the critics who read and tell; so I will say 
no more, except to repeat what I have already 
said, that Lord Vanecourt’s Daughter is a 
capital novel, which will give full and solid 
satisfaction to those readers who want a story 
and nothing more. 


There is a great deal more than a story in 
Arnold Robur; so much more, in fact, that 
the reader is in constant danger of losing the 
story altogether. It cannot be said that the 
loss would be very serious, for where the 
scattered fragments of narrative are pieced 
together they are found to be very involved 
and tiresome; but probably the involution 
and the tiresomeness would have been less 
painfully aggressive had Messrs. Combe and 
Lisle been good enough to tell their tale 
straight on, without breaking away into long 
essays and absolutely endless conversations 
about everything in general and nothing in 
particular. Were it not that unsolicited 
advice is seldom acted upon or even accepted 
graciously, I would suggest that the new 
literary firm would be much strengthened if 
the contributor of the reflective, philosophic, 
sarcastic, and generally expatiatory passages 
could be bought out by his co-partner, who 
would then be left free to tell a story with no 
nonsense and no irrelevant sense. When I 
read in the Acapemy and elsewhere severe 
reviews of stories in which I have been to 
some extent interested or amused I sometimes 
fear that I must be foolishly easy to please ; 
and therefore when I find nothing in Arnold 
Robur that either interests or amuses me I 
come to the conclusion that it is a dull book. 
Of course this conclusion may be wholly 
unjust, but even the authors will admit that 
in the circumstances it is not wholly un- 
reasonable; and having arrived at it, it is 
hardly worth while to indulge in further 
comments upon Arnold Robur. 


In the two volumes of Jfiss Montizambart 
we have a novel which belongs to that highest 
kind of fiction in which our interest is 
awakened, not by a mere skilful arrangement 
of exciting incidents and situations, but by 
strong dramatic presentation of human char- 
acter and passion. Miss Mary Hoppus is a 
writer with worthy artistic aims ; and, as she 
does not overtax her powers, she succeeds in 
attaining them, the result being that her 
work leaves behind it a sense of satisfying 
completeness. A study of remorse so intense 
and prolonged as to bring its victim to the 
verge of actual mania is certainly somewhat 
depressing, and many readers may feel that 





there is a lack of pleasantness in a picture of 
such unrelieved gloom; but no one will 
question the power and veracity of Miss 
Hoppus’s portraiture. It is not often that 
we meet with a figure so profoundly impres- 
sive as that of poor Miss Montizambart— 
crushed down not only by the ever-present 
consciousness of her hidden shame, but by the 
misery of knowing that her boy who calls 
another woman mother accepts her outgoings 
of affection with something that is even colder 
than indifference. The character of this lad, 
Oliver Montizambart, is a work of very 
delicate and finished art, for Miss Hoppus 
performs the d:“icult task of making him feel 
and act in such a manner as to win our belief 
without forfeiting our sympathy. Lucy 
Wildsmith, the last of the three principal 
personages, is equally successful ; her portrait 
has the harmonious expressiveness of a study 
from life; and, indeed, nowhere in the book 
is there any trace of perfunctory conventional 
work. In the present condition of public 
taste I fear that Miss Montizambart will not 
draw crowds to the circulating libraries, but 
it will do something much better—it will win 
the admiration of all cultivated and careful 
readers. 


The New River is a very bright, pleasant, 
and stirring tale, founded on the history of 
the great enterprise which provided London 
with its first water supply. Its sub-title 
might appropriately have been “ the virtuous 
and vicious apprentices,” for the characters 
and careers of the two ’prentice youths who 
are the most prominent persons in the story 
are contrasted in a quite Hogarthian manner. 
Mr. Fitzgibbon cannot be accused of being an 
imitator of Dickens, but he is probably a 
student and admirer, for the treatment of 
various portions of the story reminds me 
forcibly of Barnaby Rudge. The book is not 
a pretentious one, but it may be praised un- 
reservedly, for it has no serious faults, and 
is interesting throughout. I may, however, 
remark that the word “ bother” in the mouth 
of a London apprentice of the early part of 
the seventeenth century is an unmistakable 
anachronism. 


Only the second half of the volume entitled 
The New Democracy is really new. The first 
half was published about twelve months ago, 
and is now supplemented by a sequel, with 
the title ‘Shooting Niagara; or, the Last 
Days of Caucusia.” The book as a whole is 
one of the numberless political satires which 
owe their being to the prior existence of 
Gulliver's Travels; but for Swift’s fertility of 
invention or mordant humour the reader of 
The New Democracy will seek in vain. It is, 
in short, a dull affair; and in a book of this 
kind dulness is the one unpardonable sin. 


Critics, like other people, find a relief in 
variety, and having just said that Zhe New 
Democracy is dull, I should like to be able to 
declare that Jfiss Vanbrugh is lively. Un- 
fortunately, variety must be sacrificed, for 
truth compels the statement that Miss 
Vanbrugh is dull also—so dull, indeed, as to 
be nearly unreadable. The writer certainly 
appeals to the public by the stale and not 
specially commendable device of introducing 
a distinguished living actress and an almost 
more distinguished actor under very trans- 
parent disguises, and his portraits are flatter- 
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ing enough; but even the warmest admirers 
of Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry will 
consider his story a vain thing. One 
living person has an indubitable right to be 
seriously aggrieved. The wretched creature 
Miss De Lorme may be identified by ignorant 
persons with a lady who is in no sense public 
property; and the writer who is responsible 
for such identification is guilty of a grave 
offence against good manners. 
James Asucrort Nose. 








GIFI-BOOKS. 


The Archipelago on Fire. By Jules Verne. 
(Sampson Low.) It may be as well to say at 
once that this latest story of M. Jules Verne 
has nothing whatever to do with the volcanic 
eruption in the Straits of Sunda, as was erron- 
eously announced some while ago. The scene 
is the Levant; the time is the Greek war of 
independence. The title, however, is taken not 
from the fire ships of Canaris, or the massacre 
of Scio, but from the exploits of a pirate 
captain. On the whole, this may be called an 
historical story of naval life, without any of the 
marvels, either scientific or chological, in 
which the famous author usually delights. The 
only incident passing belief is the rescue of the 
hero’s ship when already in the possession of 
the pirates. But though M. Jules Verne here 
adopts a new genre, he has not lost his power to 
hold the attention. The story is told with 
vivacity from the first page to the last. Speak- 
ing ignorantly, we should say that the nautical 
terms are true in themselves and accurately 
rendered. For the general faithfulness of the 
history and the geography we can answer. But 
the English translator should not have allowed 
M. Jules Verne tostate that Byron’s ‘‘corpse now 
rests at Westminster.’’ Asa matter of fact, the 
Dean of twenty years later would not even admit 
Thorwaldsen’s statute of him into the abbey— 
to the gai of Trinity College. The poet, of 
course, was buried in Hucknall Torkard Church 
in Nottinghamshire. It remains to add that 
the volume is abundantly illustrated, there 
being as many as fifty full-page plates to less 
than two hun pages of letterpress. 


Nature and her Servants; or, Sketches of 
the Animal Kingdom. By Theodore Wood. 
(8S. P. C. K.) These accounts of the familiar 
animals of the world are intended as an intro- 
duction to zoology, for the use of the young. 
In a series of eighteen chapters Mr. Wood con- 
ducts his readers by a system of natural groups 
through the animal kingdom. Seals, pachy- 
derms, rodents, marsupials, and the like, down 
to crustaceans, and myriapods are lightly 
sketched, the chief animals of each group being 
figured and taken as types of the rest. Of 
course, this has been often done before, and we 
do not know that it is done better here than in a 
dozen other books. But technical terms, which 
so often frighten away the beginner, have been 
eschewed by Mr. Wood as much as possible; 
and the descriptions, if easy, are not altogether 
accommodated to a child’s mind—which we 
regard as one of the surest modes of disgusting 
the learner. Curiosity and interest must be 
awakened, and there must be a sense in 
perusing such a book as this, if it is to do good, 
that some mastery over facts and language has 
been gained. The descriptions of the economy 
of fish life are lucid and satisfactory, but Mr. 
Wood is perhaps too explicit when he says that 
‘the hearing of fish is very imperfect indeed.” 
It is so in the salmonidae, whose piercing sight 
compensates for the deficiency. Many fishes, 
however, such as pike, muraena, and others, 
have been taught to come and be fed at their 
master’s voice. The chapters on birds are 
generally excellent ; but something should have 





been said of the phenomena of migration, 
which is at present the great question exercising 
ornithologists, and on which, it may be added, 
more materials for a decision are bein 

thered year by year. Altogether this book 
is highly to be commended. It seems to answer 
its purpose admirably, and is one more proof 
that the 8. P. C. K. is determined not to suffer 
general literature to suffer at its hands. For a 
school library, a prize, or a village coffee-house, 
it would prove suggestive and valuable. 

In Mrs. Edward Kennard’s Twilight Tales 
(Chapman & Hall) there is plenty of whole- 
some and varied entertainment, and the illustra- 
tions are really clever. Mrs. Kennard seems 
to possess a large circle of friends in the 
animal world, and to have been the confidante 
of horses and donkeys, foxes and stags, and 
other beasts. They view things—sport es- 

ially—from another point than that in 
which we see them ; and boys and girls will not 
only get a good deal of amusement out of a 
change of aspect, but may also acquire a little 
of that sympathy with the brute creation which 
is often absent in young hearts. We thoroughly 
recommend the book as one of the pleasantest 
and healthiest of the season’s productions. 


The Lost Trail and Camp-fire and Wigwam, 
which belong to the ‘Log Cabin Series” 
(Cassell), are very good examples of the Red 
Indian class of story, in which it is evident that 
boys in their teens still greatly delight. They 
relate some of the adventures which befall 
Jack Carleton, a Kentuckian lad, and his friend, 
Otto Reelstaub, a German, who speaks delight- 
fully broken English. There are plenty of 
combats with Indians and wild beasts; and, 
fortunately, the luds are never deserted by their 
good angel, a friendly Indian of the rather 
commonplace name of Deerfout, who turns up 
whenever they are in extremis. How it comes 
about that so anxious and careful a mother as 
Mrs. Carlton allows her boy to go into the 
jaws of death on the slightest provocation does 
not very clearly appear. Thatis, perhaps, not 
the concern of . Ellis, the author of the 
**Log Cabin Series,” who certainly takes 
- pains with his Indian life, has a 
ighter touch, and exhibits a more genuine sense 
of humour than most writers in the same field. 


Through the Fray. By G. A. Henty. 
(Blaekie.) This is ‘‘a tale of the Luddite riots,” 
and is a first-class book for boys. The hero is 
himself a boy, but is not so heroic as to be 
—— He is blessed with a temper like 
Achilles, which brings him under suspicions of 
having murdereda brutal stepfather ; and, being 
thus rendered careless of his life, he defends 
his mother’s mill with the courage of Achilles 
against an attack of the Luddites. He after- 
wards overcomes their animosity in the way in 
which it was historically overcome—by the 
immense amount of extra work able to be done, 
and therefore required to be done, by the very 
machinery which the Luddites wished to destroy. 
Our Achilles had his Briseis; but, unlike his 
Greek prototype, he marries her, conquers his 
temper, and they live happily ever afterwards. 


Dessie Fennimore. A Tale of Country-town 
Children. By 8S. K. Hutton. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) An exceedingly pretty story for 
the very little ones of the family—the ‘“ chil- 
dren” as distinguished from the ‘‘boys and 
girls.” The language has perfect simplicity, 
without that aggressive childishness which all 
properly constituted children resent, and the 
incidents are just the ones to interest the 
nursery. The tiny readers or hearers of the 
book will gain additional delight from the 
knowledge that Dessie and Pollie were ‘real 
children,” and that the author has not 
**made them out of her head.” There are five 
illustrations of average merit. 





A Terrible Coward. By G. Manville Fenn. 
(Blackie.) This book contains two stories, both 
good, though the second is better than the 
first, which gives the title. A Terrible Coward 
is the story of a young man who refused to 
take a dangerons dive, which is expected of 
every youth in a Cornish fishing village to 
show his manhood, because he does not see the 

od of merely doing a thing because it is 

angerous. He afterwards heroically saved the 
life of his bitterest enemy, who had dubbed 
him a “ terrible coward” for not taking the dive. 
The moral is not a bad one; but ifevery youth 
in the village took the dive, it could not be very 
dangerous, and the motive for refusal fails. 
The second story is an exciting and well-told 
account of the way a young fellow, son of the 
foreman of a coal mine, excites and overcomes 
the hostility of the miners in his attempts to 
increase their safety. 


The Penang Pirate. By John C. Hutcheson. 
(Blackie.) This volume has also two stories. 
The first is an exceedingly good description of 
the way some Malay pirates are caught out and 
fought out in their attempt on a homeward- 
bound China merchantman. The second is a 
narrative of the adventures of a petty officer 
on board an English frigate engaged in putting 
down the slave trade off Madagascar. It is 
not well told. The introduction is long and 
tedious, and the adventures of a party ship- 
wrecked off Madagascar are, surely, impossible. 


New Honours, by Cecilia Selby Lowndes 
(Frederick Warne), is in reality a series of 
photographs of child life at the seaside. As 
such it is ‘agreeably realistic, and some of the 
scrapes in to which the little Despards stumble, 
and, which are a source of great annoyance to 
their nurse, are very laughable. Humour, 
too, is shown in the way in which Miss Lowndes 
makes the various members of the Despard 
family take to their ‘‘new honours,” as their 
ennoblement and elevation from genteel 
poverty to comparative affluence is termed. 
The death of poor Sydney seems, however, an 
unneces: bit of tragedy. This book is 
exceptionally well written and illustrated. 


That Aggravating School-Girl, by Grace Steb- 
bing (Nisbet), is likely to be popular ee 
all who make her acquaintance in print, thoug 
her presence in the flesh might not be so grate- 
ful. The character sketches are good. Miss 
Crofton is a mistress after the modern high- 
school type, who wins all hearts by her tact and 
sympathy, and yet inspires respect by her 
knowledge and power. Miss Rowe is another 

roduct of modern times—highly educated, 

evoted to work, exacting, unsympathetic, un- 
acceptable. How, in the school over which 
these two ladies presided, Miss Helen Edison 
conducted and misconducted herself, and how, 
in her at any rate, the discipline of school-life 
developed the better qualities of her nature is. 
well and cleverly told. The conversations are 
lively and natural, and the moral obvious, but 
not obtrusive. The illustrations are not par- 
ticularly tasteful, nor do they present Helen, 
who is something more than a mere tomboy, 
in her best aspect. 


Fearless Frank. By Mary E. Gellie. (Grif- 
fith, Farran & Co.) A capital book for children. 
Frank’s adventurous voyage to the North Pole 
in the Pixy, with his little sister and the half- 
witted boy Dod, is told with much spirit, and,. 
if read aloud, would be listened to with breath- 
less interest by a juvenile audience. 

Two Ways of looking at it, by Austin Clare 
- P. C. Ke), are the ways adopted respectively 

y the south-country schoolmistress and the 
north-¢ountry miner of viewing each other and 
things in general. The pair are far asunder at 
first, but grow nearer and nearer; and in the 
end, having become man and wife, they regard 
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things with a single eye,and set down their past 
differences for mutual improvement. The idea 
is happily conceived, and well carried out, in 
chapters written alternately by John Elliot and 
Daisy Meadows. The little book contains not 
only plenty of good sentiment and sense, but 
not a little incident and adventure. 


Bound with a Chain. By Crona Temple. 
(S. P. C. K.) This is a tale of the black 
country written by a practised pen with skill 
and power. The tone of the ae is more 
serious than that of most of the season’s publi- 
cations. We are a little surprised to find coal- 
pits, coke-ovens, factories and windmills, 
grouped together in one neighbourhood, but 
our acquaintance with South Staffordshire is 
limited. 

Michael’s Treasures; or, Choice Silver. By 
Emma Marshall. (Nisbet.) This is the story 
of a foundling washed ashore by a storm on the 
east coast, and contains a good deal of stirring 
narrative. Marina, the waif, develops into 
everything that is good and delightful, and 
becomes Michael’s best treasure. The writing 
is rather ‘‘ goody,” but-in families where a 
Sunday story is regarded as a needful piece of 
— Mrs. Marshall’s story will be accept- 
able. 

The Mill in the Valley, or, Truth will out. 
By C. F. M. (S. P.C. K.) A tale with a 
moral, and containing a truthful picture of 
village life as it used to be, when farmers were 
prosperous and labourers contented, and par- 
sons respected, How Jesse Crump made and 
lost his gold, and how suspicion fell on the 
innocent, and how all came right at last, is told 
pleasantly enough. The cattle-disease is a fresh 
subject, and gives a little more air of reality to 
this story than is generally found—indeed, there 
is plenty of proof that the author has studied 
from nature. 


A Little Silver Trumpet. By L. T. Meade. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) The silver trumpet 
turns out to be no trumpet, but a street arab’s 
penny-making capacity for whistling. The story 
is, however, a very good example of success 
in describing the dangers, the miseries, and the 
temptations of the life of the residuum of a 
great city with fidelity, without exaggera- 
tion, and with interest. The hero is a 
modernised Oliver Twist, and there is some- 
thing of the Dickens humour and a good deal 
of pathos about him. Mr. Pym’s illustrations 
are neat and effective. 


Friendship’s Diary. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
This is a very pretty little diary, with a page 
for every day, surrounded by a graceful border, 
and headed by a well-selected quotation. At 
the beginning of each month is a full-page 
wood-engraving after Millais, Arthur Hughes, 
Pinwell, or some other artist. These (which of 
course have appeared before) are all pleasant 
pictures, and are fitted with appropriate verses. 
Altogether, it is a novel and attractive form of 
diary, and well suited for a present for young 
or old. 


BELONGING to the Bad Boy’s Diary order 
of literature, and distinctly bourgeois American 
in tone, is The Adventures of Jimmy Brown. 
(Sampson Low.) We could have been spare 
some allusions to Jimmy Brown’s sister Sue and 
her various lovers, which are a trifle vulgar ; and 
the boy is rather too conscious that he is a 
humourist. Yet he plays a great variety of 
tricks, especially on his baby brother, which 
will be regarded as laughable by boys and girls 
who are not old enough to understand, or to be 
injuriously affected by, vulgarity when they 
come across it, 

Adam Hepburn’s Vow, by Anne 8 Swan 
(Cassell), is a sort of compromise between a 
historical novel with a religious purpose and a 
gift-book, and it is easy to see how at this 





season it may be utilised. Miss Swan is hardly 
at her best here. The story, which tells how 
a Covenanter of the Drumclog and Magus 
Moor days makes a vow to revenge the murder 
of his wife by Prelatists, and how he keeps that 
vow, runs on rather conventional lines. Scotch 
manse life in the old times is, however, not 
unskilfully sketched. 


True Stories of the Reign of Queen Victoria, by 
Cornelius Brown (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), is 
in reality a succinct history of the present reign, 
in which ample justice is done to individuals 
who have played an important part in it, and to 
incidents of a somenal character. As such it 
is interesting and readable, in spite of the 
‘* historian in waiting’’ tone which spoils some 
portions of it and it; may be highly recom- 
mended as a superior gift-book of the graver 
sort. 


Bound by a Spell. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. 
(Cassell.) The alternative title of this lurid- 
looking volume is ‘‘The Hunted Witch of the 
Forest.” The scene is laid in a remote valley 
on the confines of the Canton Grisons, and the 
time about a century ago, when persecution for 
witchcraft .was far from being uncommon in 
Central Europe. Mrs. Greene exhibits indus- 
try and a certain amount of power ; but the sub- 
ject she has chosen is, in our opinion, much too 
horrible for a book that is to be put into the 
hands of children. There are chapters in it 
which would give the little ones ugly dreams, 
and suggest pictures to their active imagina- 
tions which would, in some cases, be positively 
injurious. She has struck a wrong note this 
time. 


Tinker Dick, by Mrs. Henry Keary (Frederick 
Warne), is hardly a story for children, although 
it is about a foundling child, whom Tinker 
Dick, one of those wonderful working men of 
‘long ago,” benefits by going to London and 
discovering a grandfather with a little money. 
Dick’s rather improbable adventures in London 
are the best thing in this little book, which is, 
throughout, rather too didactic, and is well 
intentioned rather than well written. 


The Pedlar and his Dog. By Miss Rowsell. 
(Blackie.) An interesting tale for young 
people. John Pennycuick and his dog Shock 
will be found pleasant companions. The pil- 
grimage to London in the time of Queen Bess 
is capitally described. 


Little Tottie, and two other Stories. Told by 
Thomas Archer. (Blackie.) This book would 
make a good Sunday School prize. The tales 
are serious but interesting. Though published 
near Christmas time, ‘‘ Little Tottie” is not 
about fairies and merry-making, but about the 
créche and the hospital. 


Miss Grantley’s Girls. By Thomas Archer. 
(Blackie.) The title is a misnomer. The 
girls have nothing to do but to listen to the 
stories Miss Grantley tells them; which are 
good, bad, and indifferent, the last pre- 
dominating. Miss Grantley is unfortunately 
endowed with a heavy wit, which her school- 
girls must have found rather trying. The 


d | stories are, however, mercifully short, as there 


are half-a-dozen of them in 145 small octavo 
pages. 

Our Sunday Friend. (C. Mowbray.) The 
year’s volume of this monthly periodical is, 

rhaps, the thinnest book of the kind pub- 
fished. containing but one hundred pages. 
This is certainly a distinction, and, from certain 
points of view, a merit. We have no doubt 


that in course of issue it has given more 
amusement and edification to more young 

ople than many athickerand costlier magazine. 
Tts tone and teaching are unexceptionable, and 
it has a number of fairly good pictures. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


LorD TENNYSON’S new volume, Teiresias and 
other Poems, will be published next Tuesday. 


Pror. W. Minto will write the article on 
“Sir Walter Scott” for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. He is also editing “‘ The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel’ for the Clarendon Press. 
We may add—what is an open secret—that he 
is the author of the novel ‘“‘The Crack of 
Doom,” now running in Blackwood’s. 


Mr. Ernest My¥ers hasin the press a volume 
of poems, which will take its title from ‘‘ The 
Judgment of Prometheus.” 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will shortly publish a 
volume of Studies in Ancient History, by the 
late J. F. McLennan, comprising a reprint of 
‘** Primitive Marriage.” 


THE cabinet edition of George Eliot’s works 
will be completed before the close of this year 
by the issue of the third volume of her life, 
‘with additions,” and by the Essays and Leaves 
from a Note Book, uniform with the other 
volumes. 


THE publication of the Life of Longfellow, 
by his brother, has been postponed till 
February. It will consist mainly of his own 
journals and letters. Some of the latter are 
adorned with little pen-and-ink drawings, 
which will be reproduced. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ English 
—” will be Shaftesbury, by Mr. H. D. 





On December 21 will be published the 
first volume of Cassell’s ‘‘ National Library,” 
edited by Prof. Henry Morley. The price of 
each volume will be threepence; and it is 
intended to issue one volume every week. The 
first five volumes will consist of Macaulay’s 
Warren Hastings, Isaac Walton’s Complete 
Angler, Henry Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, 
Byron’s Childe Harold, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography. This eee | to pro- 
duce literary masterpieces, at a really cheap 
price and at the same time in a satisfactory 
form, deserves the support of all classes of the 
reading public. 


Messrs. LONGMANS will publish immediately 
a ‘‘short story” by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, en- 
titled Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


Pror. MEIKLEJOHN, of St. Andrews, will 
shortly publish with Messrs. Blackwood, «@ 
work on The English Language: its Grammar, 
History, and Literature, with special chapters 
on composition, versification, paraphrasing, and 
punctuation. 

Mr. T. P. O’ConnoRin his preface to his new 
work, Gladstone’s House of Commons, says : 

‘Tt has been the main endeavour of these sketches 
to give a perfectly accurate, life-like, intelligible 
account of the various scenes described. Subject 
to this condition, the writer has endeavoured to 
avoid all allusions that might be regarded as too 
personal. The justification of the title is the 
commanding position held in the last Parliament 
by the overwhelming personality of Mr. Gladstone.” 
The work, which will be published by Messrs. 
Ward & Downey, will be ready early next week. 


A NEw novel by Mr. Westall, entitled ‘‘ Two 
Pinches of Snuff,” will be commenced in 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal of December 16. The 
first popular editions of this author’s Led 
Ryvington and Old Factory (published in March 
and April last) being nearly exhausted, Messrs. 
Cassell & Company are preparing a second 
edition of each of these works. 


Robertson of Brighton; with some Notices of 
his Times and Contemporaries, by the Rev. F. 
Arnold, will be published almost immediately, 
in one volume, by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 
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English and French Morality, by M. Yves 
Guyot, will shortly be issued by the Modern 
Press in a cheap form. M. Guyot’s past work 
is a proof of his sincerity in attacking immor- 
ality, and adds weight to his criticisms of the 
recent agitation, which he argues must inevit- 
ably lead to the methods of police repression 
that have so signally failed on the Continent. 


Mr. FisHER UNWIN will publish early next 
week The Life and Times of Samuel Bowles, the 
late editor of The Springfield Republican, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Bowles was born in 1826, and 
died in 1878. Succeeding his father in the 
editorial chair at the early age of eighteen, he 
successfully conducted his paper till just before 
his death, so his life covers some of the most 
stirring and interesting periods of American 
history. Among his associates and corre- 
spondents will be found C. Dudley Warner, 
Thurlow Weed, Abraham Lincoln, Charles 
Kingsley, Ward Beecher, Schuyler Colfax, 
Kate Fox, &c. 


MEssrs. WARD AND Downey will publish 
in December three new novels: Coward and 
Coquette, by the author of ‘‘The Parish of 
Hilty” ; That Villian, Romeo, by J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy; and Dulcie Carlyon, by James Grant. 
‘The same publishers are aie issuing new editions 
of George Manville Fenn’s Dark House, Mrs. 
O’Reilly’s David Broome, and Mrs. Croker’s 
Pretty Miss Neville. 


* Messrs. KEGAN PavuL, TRENCH AND Co. 
have in the press a work in two volumes by 
Dr. Keningale Cook, entitled, The Fathers of 
Jesus. Its purpose is to show, by what may be 
described as the llel method, that the 
dogma of the exclusiveness of the Christian 
traditions is without sufficient basis. 


Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL are about to 
issue a story entitled A Bitter Christmas : the 
Mystery of a Moated Grange, by Bertram 
Gray. 

MEssrks. WILSON AND McCormick, of Glas- 
gow, have in the press a new work by the 
author of ‘‘The North Wall,” entitled Bruce ; 
a Drama, in which the characters are portrayed 
in the first instance as men and women, and 
only in a subordinate degree as historic figures. 

Spunyarn and Spindrift: a Sailor Boy’s Log 
of a Voyage out and Home in a China Tea- 
Clipper, by Robert Brown, will be published 
early in December by Messrs. Houlston & Sons. 
It is dedicated to Lord Charles Beresford, and 
will be profusely illustrated by Mr. Robt. T. 
Pritchett. 


THE sale of Mr. Ellis’s books, which was 
concluded last Saturday, realised a total of 
about 216,000 for 3,201 lots. The fine copy of 
the first folio of Shakspere, bound by Koger 
Payne, fetched £405; an inferior and incom- 
plete copy, £90; Tyndale’s New Testament, 
perhaps the most perfect copy known, £116; 
the editio princeps of Pliny’s Natural History, 
printed at Venice in 1469 by Joannes di Spira, 
£95; Turner’s England and Wales, £87; a MS. 
Horae of the fifteenth century, with the mono- 
gram of Diane de Poictiers, £81. 


THE first annual meeting of the American 
Copyright League was held at the Authors’ 
Club, New York, on November 7, when the 
bill that Senator Hawley proposes to introduce 
into Congress was approved. The president of 
the league is Mr. Lowell; and the council in- 
cludes the names of E. C. Stedman, Charles 
Dudley Warner, 8. L. Clemens, Brander 
Matthews, E. P. Roe, and Prof. Youmans. 
The subscriptions in hand amount to a total of 
1732 dols. (£346). 


THE resignation by Dr. Porter of the presi- 
dency of Yale College has led to an acrimonious 
ussion in the New York press as to the 
sectarian character of the college. The original 





charter of 1701 vests the government in a board 
of Congregational ministers ; but the graduates 
have long been demanding a share in the 
administration, and ae | point to the increasing 
prosperity of Harvard, where the religious 

md is less strict. 

MEssrs. TIckNOR, of Boston, announce a 
new edition of Mr. Howells’s ms, including 
several never before siiiek It is specially 
stated that the volume will be printed on “ im- 
ported ”’ hand-made paper. 


Our note last week about Mr. Ferdinand 
Wolff's lecturesat Oxford was not quite accurate. 
The paper with which he was connected was the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung, the Rheinische Zeitung 
proper having been suppressed by the Prussian 
Government in 1843. The staff of the paper 
included Marx, Engels, and Freiligrath, but 
not Lassalle, though the latter used often to 
come to the office. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE NEWER GOSPEL. 
Haeckelius loquitur : 

‘*The ages have passed and come with the beat of 
a measureless tread, 

And piled up their palace-dome on the dust of the 
ageless dead, 

Since the atom of life first glowed in the breast of 
eternal time, 

And shaped for itself its abode in the womb of the 
shapeless slime ; 

And the years matured its form with slow, un- 
wearying toil, 

Moulded by sun and storm, and rich with the cen- 
turies’ spoil, 

Till the face of the earth was fair, and life grew 
up into mind, 

And breathed its earliest prayer to its god in the 
dawn or wind, 

And called itself by the name of man, the master 
and lord, 

Who conquers the strength of flame and tempers 
the spear and sword ; 

For the world grows wiser by war, and death is 
the law of life ; 

The lowermost rock in the scar is red with the 
stains of strife. 

Burst thro’ the bounds of sight, and measure the 
least of things, 

Plummet the infinite and make to thy fancy 
wings ; 

From crystal, and coral, and weed, up to man in 
his noblest race, 

The weaker shall fail in his need, and the7stronger 
shall hold his place ! ”’ 


Renanus loquitur : 


** Ah! leave me yet a little while, to watch 
The golden glory of the dying day, 
Till all the purple mountains gleam and catch 
The last faint light that slowly steals away. 
Too soon the night is on us ; aye, too soon 
We know the cloud is born of blinding mist : 
The throne, whereon the gods sate crowned at noon 
With ruby rays and liquid amethyst, 


Is but a vapour, dim and grey, a streak 
Of hollow rain that freezes in its fall ; 

A dull, cold, shape that settles on the peak, 
Icy and stifling as a dead man’s pall. 


The world’s old faith is fairest in its death, 
For death is fairer oftentimes than life ; 
No vulgar _— quivers in the breath : 
The dead forget their weariness and strife. 
Say not that death is even as decay, 
A hideous charnel choked with rotting dust ; 
The cold white lips are beautiful as spray 
Cast on an iceberg by the northern gust. 


The memories of the past are diadem’d 

About the brow pod folded on the eyes ; 
The w lids beneath are bent and gemm’d 

With charméd dreams and mystic reveries. 
Once more she sits in her imperial chair, 

And kings and Caesars kneel before her feet, 
And clouds of incense fill the heavy air, 

And shouts of homage echo thro’ the strect. 





Or yet, again, she stretches forth the hand, 
And men are done to death at her desire ; 

The smoke of burning cities dims the land, 
And limbs are torn or shrivelled in the fire. 


Once more the scene is shifted, and the gleam 
Of eastern suns about her brow is curled ; 
Once more she roams a maiden by the stream, 

Despised of men, the Magdalen of the world. 


So scene on scene floats lightly, as a haze 
That comes and goes with sudden gust and lull: 
Limned with the sunset hues of other days, = 
They are but dreams ; yet dreams are beautiful.’’ 


A. H. 8. 








OBITUARY. 
MRS. GILCHRIST. 

On Sunday last there died at Hampstead, 
Mrs. Anne Gilchrist, a lady well known to a 
small literary circle, both in England and in 
America. Mrs. Gilchrist, whose maiden name 
was Burrows, was born April 25, 1828, In 
1851 she married Alexander Gilchrist, the 
author of the Lives of Etty and William Blake. 
Her literary studies, fostered by daily com- 
panionship with her husband and not allowed 
to be thrust aside by domestic duties, first 
bore fruit in an article on ‘‘Our Nearest 
Relation,” published in All the Year Round in 
May, 1859, which article attracted the attention 
of Dickens, who showed it to the Carlyles. She 
continued, now and again, to contribute articles 
on scientific and other subjects to magazines, 
among others one on ‘‘ The Indestructibility 
of Force,” published in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
March, 1861. Her husband died in 1861, 
leaving his second and chief work, The Life of 
William Blake, unfinished. In spite of new 
parental responsibilities thus cast on her, she 
set to work with characteristic resolution to 
finish the biography—a by no means small 
undertaking. Indeed, the editing of this, as 
well as the second edition, for which she wrote 
a memoir of her husband, was a heavy and 
responsible task. Carlyle, in acknowledging a 
copy of the second edition, wrote: ‘‘ Your own 
little Preface is all that is proper. Could but 
the Queen of these realms have been as queen- 
like in her widowhood!” Mrs, Gilchrist was 
early attracted to the writings of Walt Whit- 
man, and, in 1869, published ‘‘A Woman’s 
Estimate of Walt Whitman” in The Radical, 
a now defunct American journal. She stayed 
with her children in America from 1876 to 1879, 
enjoying the close friendship of her favourite 

et, as well as the intimacy of other well- 
nown American writers. It was during this 
sojourn that she wrote ‘“‘Glimpses of a New 
England Village,” a bright bit of description 
that appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine last 
year. In 1883 she published the work by 
which she will be long remembered by discern- 
ing readers—her thoughtful and sympathetic 
Life of Mary Lamb. Her last and, in some 
respects, most thoughtful essay, ‘‘ A Confession 
of Faith,” appeared only a few months ago in 
a London magazine. She was engaged when 
her last illness mastered her strength on some 
personal reminiscences of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, 
whose neighbour and intimate friend she was 
during some years of their residence in their 
last Chelsea home. Mrs. Gilchrist had for 
some years had grave apprehensions that her 
life was doomed, but showed her characteristic 
bravery in maintaining an exceptional bright- 
ness of spirit and manner, hiding the baneful 
secret even from her own children. To those 
who had the privilege of knowing her well, 
these fated last years will always seem a marvel 
of quiet heroism, and of noble resolution to be 
energetically active under the most depressing 
conditions. Her gifts and attractions in the 
chosen society that she loved were many and 
rare. She combined in an unusual degree the 
qualities of mature wisdom, fine literary tact, 
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and a perfect womanly sweetness of temper. 
It was a treat, which the more crowded haunts 
of the literary world can hardly afford, to hear 
her discourse of men and books, of both of 
which her knowledge was wide and accurate, 
and her estimates at once sympathetic and dis- 
cerning. She leaves children who will cherish 
her memory as one who united to all her in- 
tellectual gifts the tenderness and wise solicitude 
of a perfect mother. J. 8. 


M. PA UL BOURGET. 


Art the annual public meeting of the Académie 
francaise, on November 26, M. Camille Doucet, 
the; permanent secretary, awarded the Prix 
Vitet to M. Paul Bourget, with the following 
be ords : 


“‘Pondé ‘‘dans l’intérét des lettres,’’ le prix Vitet 
est l'un de ceux dont Il’ Académie dispose 3 a la fois 
avec le plus d’indépendance et le plus de responsa- 
bilité, n ‘ayant aucun programme qui YP entrave et, 
par cela méme, tenant d’autant plus 4 bien faire. 
Ce n’est pas a tel ou tel livre, comme dans presque 
tous les autres concours, ¢ "est i a tel ou tel écrivain, 
i ensemble de ses trav aux, d sa seule renommée 
He -¢tre, que s’adresse cette récompense privi- 

ziée. 

eM, Paul Bourget ne m’en voudra pas si, en le 
placant tout d@’abord parmi les brillants écrivains 
de la génération nouvelle, pour qui s’est le plus 
passionnée Vopinion publique, j'ajoute que, de 
leur cote, sans méconnaitre son mérite, d’excellents 
juges se sont montrés pour lui plus sévéres, croyant 

»montrer plus justes. ‘‘ Cruelle énigme ! 1? a dit 
1» jeune philosophe dans le dernier, ‘dans le plus 
f0té, dans le plus critiqué de ses ouvrages. Potte 
ct romancier, qu’il écrive en vers ou en prose, ce 
petit-fils de Balzac et de Spinoza, ce petit-cousin 
de Manfred et de Werther est, par-dessus tout, 
un penseur, un réveur et presque un savant, qui 
svmble ne rien ignorer des grands secrets de lame 
humaine. Pour ui, le drame est dans les idées et 
non dans les événements: aussi fait-il des études 
de mours plutét que des romans d’action, sou- 
tenant volontiers des théses et, au besoin, des 
paradoxes. Elégant, imagé, recherché méme, son 
style se passerait aisément des artifices de langage 
auxquels il a trop souvent recours. Vains 
ornements qui le surchargent et qui risquent 
de lui faire perdre en correction cc quw’il croit y 
gagner en éclat. Ce jeu plait 4 M. Bourget et je 
dois reconnaitre que parfois le succés lui donne 
raison. J’en sais qui estiment plus certains de ses 
défauts que certaines de ses qualités. Ses qualités 
scules, messieurs, ont fixé l’attention de l’ Académie. 
Parmi ceux qui commencent bien, M. Paul Bourget 
est peut-Ctre celui qui commence le mieux. Cela 
suffit. Voulant lui donner un témoignage de sym- 
pathie, d’estime et Wencouragement, P Académie 
décerne 4 M. Paul Bourget une médaille d’or de 
cing mille francs sur la somme que notre illustre 
contrére M. Vitet nous a léguée pour étre em- 
ployée librement, et le mieux possible, dans l’in- 
— de: s lettres. C’est ce que l’Académie vient de 

vire 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE AND ART. 


Dietz, M. Geschichte d. musikalischen Dramas in 
Frankreich wiihrend der Revolution bis zum Direc- 
soctase (1787-95) in kiinstlerischer, we u. 
politischer Beziehung. Wien: Groscher. 

Eners, G. Cicerone durch das alte u. ang a 
Ein Lese- u. Handbuch f. Freunde d. N: des. 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 12 M. 

FLAUBERT, G. Par les champs et par les gréves. 
Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c 

FRIEDLAENDER, J. ertorium zur antiken Numis- 
— —- v. 5 eil. Berlin: Reimer. 10 M. 


RLANDT, Cu. Indische Legenden, Leipzig: 


Liebeskind. 
Haun, L. First Bismarck. Gein politisches inn u. 
Wirken. 4. Bd. 1879-85. Berlin: Besser. 11 M. 


Gedichte. Gittingen: Dieterich. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘ WITH THE KING AT OXFORD.” 
University College, London: Dec. 2, 1885. 
On two important points your reviewer is, 
I think, wrong. It was not an universal prac- 
tive to begin the year with March 25. In 
private documents the present style was often 
used, oftener, perhaps, than the other. Here 
is an extract from Mr. Robinson’s Merchant 
Taylors’ School Register (i., p.46). Eleven names 


————_ 


occur in this order. The names are insignificant, 
and I omit them. September 1600, October 
1600, January 1601, January 1601, June 1601, 
January 1602, February 1602, February 1602, 
March 1602, March 1602. Here it is abundantly 
clear that the present style is used. Anyone 
who will examine this volume closely will find 
many other instances. 

As to the matter of Archbishop Laud, here 
is an extract from Neal’s History of the Puritans, 
a book which, of course, I had before me when 
I wrote. 


‘Several clergymen of other dioceses were also 
silenced and deprived on the same account, as Mr. 
Thomas Wilson of Otham, who, being sent for 
to Lambeth, and asked whether he had read the 
Book of Sports in his church, answered ‘No’; 
whereupon the archbishop replied immediately, 
I suspend you for ever from your office and benefice till 
you read it’’ (Neal’s History of the Puritans, ii. 242, 
edition 1795). 

Doubtless the archbishop could not actually 
suspend the offending clergyman; but he 
threatens it, surely a very common figure of 
speech. ALFRED CHURCH. 








ON THE TEXT OF THE SENCHAS MAR. 


London : Nov. 22, 1885. 

Though I felt morally certain that Dr. Nor- 
man Moore and Dr. Kuno Meyer (AcADEmy, 
October 3 and 24, 1885) were right, still, as the 
apostolic precept, ‘‘ prove all things,” is pecu- 
liarly appropriate to Celtic matters, I recently 
spent pte hours in the British Museum, col- 
lating part of the first volume of the Ancient 
Laws of Ireland with the MS. (Harl. 432) from 
which that text purports to be taken. I find 
that the severe judgments passed on that 
text by Drs. Moore and Meyer were almost 
over-lenient. I proceed to substantiate this 
assertion, premising that I had only time to 
examine the first eighty pages of Old-Irish 
text and Middle-Irish commentary, and the 
fragments of text contained in the remaining 
224 pages of the printed book. 

The editor (p. xxxix.) states that in the 
original MS. there is ‘‘a difference marked by 
the size of the letters between what is text and 
what is commentary.” Thisistrue. The text 
is written in a semi-uncial hand, and the com- 
mentary (except the first four words) in pointed 
minuscules. But when the editor goes on to 
say of the printed book that ‘‘ this distinction 
has been marked, both in the Irish and in the 
translation, by distinct type,” he says the thing 
which is not. The whole of pp. 4, 6, and 16, 
eight and a half lines of p. 2, twelve lines of 
p. 8, seventeen lines of p. 14, and three lines of 
p. 18, which are printed in ‘large type (i.e., as 
representing the original Old-Irish, text) are in 
the MS. (ff 1a, 1b, 2a), written in the small 
hand which the scribe employs only for com- 
mentary and glosses. Conversely, on p. 12, lines 
27-31 are printed in small type as if they were 

rt of the commentary. They are in the MS. 
{fo. 1, b, 2) written in the jarge hand, and are 
part of the ancient text. Such a strange mis- 
statement as that above quoted throws doubt 
on the editor’s assertions (p. xxxix.) that Dr. 
O’Donovan revised his transcript with the 
original, and that ‘‘the entire of the proofs” 
were read and compared with that revised 
transcript. . 

I shall first mention some of the sins of omis- 
sion which I noticed, and then set down a few 
specimens of the errors committed in the printed 
text. 


P, 2, ll. 2, 6. The omissions of 7 before 


samrad ae ‘of a (rather u) before tesaidecht 
have already been noticed by Dr. Moore. 

P. 6, 1. 10: ¢ is omitted before crosfigill ; 1. 21: 
after is the words ann no is are omit 

P. 28, 1. 8 (fol. 2, a, 2). Here a whole ‘sentence 





| is omitted: Ise dano rotomais inafuil ctalmain 
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cohesca (It is He, then, that measured what there 
is from earth to moon). 

P. 36, 1. 5 (fol. 3,a. 2). After insin is omitted 
the gloss .i. comed dligid gachduine insin (a 
keeping of every human being’s law is that). 

P. 40, 1. 17 (fol. 3, b. 2). After forosna the 
word imbas is omitted. 

P. 46 (fol. 3, b. 2). A marginal note begin- 
ning with frecra (answer) is omitted. 

P. 70,1. 18. After atuaid the words o Fergus 
are omitted. 

P. 168, 1. 1 (fol. 11, a. 1). After mialtar the 
words iarrad frisa-roaltar (demand in case there 
has been over-fosterage) are omitted in the text, 
though they are ted in p. 169. They 
must, therefore, have been in O’Donovan’s 
transcript, and their omission is doubtless due 
to the editors. So in p. 168, 1]. 4, the word 
airba is omitted before ria, though translated 
in p. 169. Conversely, letters and even words 
are inserted without any indication that they 
are not in the MS.; and, on p. 80, lines 2 and 
5, one gloss is printed twice over. 

The editors, not the transcriber, are, I have 
little doubt, answerable for many, if not all, of 
the following sins of commission. A Celtic 
scholar will see at once that most of these errors 
make the text unintelligible or misleading or 
grossly inaccurate. 

Eprtiox, Pack AND Coprx, Foto anp 

NE. CoLumN. 


2, 2, glainni 1, a. 1, glaini 
3, sin siu 
6, conad chonnud 
9,4 i 
4, 14, righfiled — (nom. 
8g. 
18, Liegaire — (gen. 
sg. 
23, do cualaidh =. % 
6, 10, talumchumhs- talumchum- 
h sgugud 
11, dorchetu dorchaidetu 
12, tarmsoilise tarinsoillee 
13, ithfrin ithfirn 
19, rigfilid 1, a. 2. rigfiled (gen. 
25, ini re , 
8, 1, fo f6 
4, cacha cach 
25, Nimtha imtha 
10, 8, tabuir 1, b. 1, tabair 
12,i a 
21 naesanai naesa nai 
25, cach mac ina cach ina 
12, 7, nert na nad 1, b. 2, nert nad 
13, saigit saigid 
22, domruidireir domruid i reir 
15, note, im 2, a. 1, immurgu 
16, a _ inis 
, fili filed (gen. pl. 
13, dos airfen ‘onaiiea ae 
24, filedh fili (nom. sg.) 
18, 7, fercerta fer certa 
15, filedha filid (nom. pl.) 
26, 9, airic 2, a. 2, aire 
28, 16, uxx 2,b.1, xxx. c. (fe. 
32, na tren brat gcm- ina __ trenbrat 
naide (sie /) geimhnidhe 
30, 8, ainimnigther ainmnighther 
30, 15, in-Aibril, i Tauir imis aibriZ bis 
itaibir 


27, tre n-ailce insein 3, b. 1, trenailce insein 


fris a n-astaiter fris[an Jastai- 
ther bretha 
32, 14, cerchai 3, a. 1, certchai 
34, 11, i tir itir 
36, 25, ite... uais 3, a. 2, ite... Uair 


26, isin ris i raiter 


8 isni risi-raiter 
38, 3, cluinsin 


3 cluinsiu 
40, 26, follamnughadh follomnugud 
42, 9, dobiathach 3, b. 2, sobiathach 
35, fursannadand fursannand 
37, uirdned uirned 
44, 3, focetair focetoir 
9, 7 * Seema code nomaide 
do da. no dala 
19, aisti cach airce- ocus aisti cach 
gil airchetaill 





20, cclughadh (!) 
, 3, ocus catha 
48, 25, no mesemnaigh- 


ther 
48, 29, 30, lanamna 


scelugud 
ocus cath 
4, a. 1, nomesemnaiged 


lanamnussa, 
lanamnusa 
50, 9, aimsira aimsera 
52, 8, cach ni cach cétni 
6, no na 
21, as in bith 4, a. 2,fisinbith 
note 2, dligthchaso dligthechaso 
54, 1, do ro aitiniged doroaitniged 
8, tuisledach tuislech 
14, on filed on filid 
18, beires .i, beires 
19, agae no agae 
21, adb i, adbar 
24, moamughadh momamugud 
64, 1, Do cetir slict Di cetharslicht 
66, 2, a Mug la Mug 
30, Frigus Fergus 
32, enec n-éiric enech .i. ineiric 
68, 20, firda ferda 
70, 8, i maille 5 a. imaille 


21, i ngellre cin 


ingell recin 
24, ocus beir a cumal 


o:us a cumal 


72, 10, 12, do dé 
74, 3, for loch 5 b. fo loch 
4, de dib 
6, uile uilié uili 
11, Rudraidh Rudraidi 
23, ro cuiris ros-cuiris 
78, 17, ar a necmai 4, b. 2, aran-ecmai 
22, Conachtaib do Con{n jachtaib 
dé 
24, atbair atbeir 
116, 14, na doige 7, b. 1, nad-oige 


144, 32, Ha huile nei chi 10, a. 1, Na huile neichi 


(for nithi) 
152, 2, Ciata ra gba 10, b. 1, ciataragba[d] 
162, 26, mna ina forcar mn ina forcur 


174, 29, cumsana . . cumsanad ... 
ecnadach ecndach 
176, 1, toirched 11, b. 2, toirrched 
184, 8, mairb 12, a. 1, mairbe (gen. sg. 
f.>. 
9, iar fis ll fis 
11, mimaire mimaise 
202, 1, comorguin 12, b. 2, comrorguin 
212, 16, scre screpall 


214, 25, achgabail 14, b. 1, athgabail 
226, 33, dia marb chich 14, b. 2, di marbchich 


228, 18, Itite 14, b. 2, ite 

238, 13, ithe 15, b. 1, ithi 

240, 28, buacdtair 15, b. 2, buadtair 
250, 27, ina mna 17, a. 2, inna mna 
254, 8, tisad tised 


17, b. 1, Arindi 


258, 10, cin ocus gnimai cin ocus gnim, 


ocus eiraic* ai ocus eiraic 
258, 11, 18, 28, 25, ara araindhi 
ind hi 
19, dligid dliged (nom. 
sg.) 
29, cethramthu 18, a. 1, cethraimthiu 


262, 11, fuil cuicti 
264, 8, 9, [n]i faelais 
268, 2, cuing 


18, b. 1, fuil for .u. 
19, a. 1, ni foelais 
20, a. 2, cuinge 

This list might be lengthened almost ad 
infinitum if one added the cases in which (a) 
words have been bisected or trisected ; (b) marks 
of length and —— have been wrongly in- 
serted or omitted ; and (c) compendia have been 
wrongly extended. For instance, prepositions 
compounded with the article or relative, such 
as cusin, isin, isna, frisin, frisa, are written 
cus in, is in, is na, fris in, fris a, though the 
8 belongs to the article or pronoun; diuraile, 
the compound of do and araile, is always dia 
raile; nouns and adjectives, such as uairdri, 
écthigerna, wasalaithre, firchruind, are printed 
aird ri, oc thigerna, wasal aithre, fir cruind; 
the common word bruinni is trisected and 
printed bru in ni (p. 144, 1. 30); and compound 
nouns, such as fornadmand, and verbs, such as 
fortéit, adubairt, are printed fur nadmand, for 
teit, a dubairt. Conversely words clearly and 





* The note on this is characteristic. ‘‘ Four 
things.—Only three enumerated, the fourth is 
omitted both here and in O’D. 117.” 





nD 


rightly separated in the codex, such as naesa 
nai, gnim, ai, Ferta Fei7, and con lomnai, are 
printed together (naesanai, gnimai, Fertafeig, 
conlomnai). The common compendia for ni anse, 
and didiu, are always, and that for dano, is often, 
wrongly extended. The numerous verbal nouns 
ending in -gud (stems in dtu) are invariably 
made to end in -ghadh, as if they were stems 
in dtu; and deponential s- preterites in -tar are 
printed as if they ended in -tair. It is hardly 
necessary to add that obvious scribal errors, 
such as remthestus, pp. 26, 10, are allowed to 
stand without notice. 

Of the guesswork called a translation I will 

mention only a few instances from the first fifty 
pages. Thus deismerecht (an example), p. 4, is 
rendered by ‘‘it was in commemoration”; the 
same word, p. 16, by ‘‘ proof”; creidmi fiadut 
(of belief in Goa), p. 8, isrendered by “ religion, 
they relate”; dociallathar firindi, forteit anen- 
nac (which forgets truth, which helps the un- 
innocent), p. 8, is actually rendered by ‘‘ Truth 
is balanced by which they go into purity”; 
apthain (perdition, acc. sg.), p. 10, twice by 
“absolution” (!); ailiu (I beseech), p. 10, by 
‘‘Hear me”; demnigur (I prove), p. 10, by 
‘it shall be proved”; fosisiur, fofetar fis deoda 
(I confess I somewhat know divine knowledge), 
p. 10, by ‘‘ Divine knowledge, it is known 
decides,” ireir m’eicsi (according to my science), 
p. 12, by “‘as a poet”; doruigled nem dia han- 
main (heaven was adjudged to his soul), p. 12, 
by “ his soul was pardoned and sent to heaven” ; 
berla ban bias (the white language which will 
live), p. 16, by ‘‘ the bright word of blessing ”’ ; 
cuibsena cresion (confessions of Christians) by 
‘consciences of the believers”; imacallaim 
dialogue), p. 18, by ‘‘ contention”; dluma 
ome p. 26, by ‘‘ vapour”; nem n-etherda 
(ethereal heaven), p. 28, by ‘‘the nether-heaven”; 
ina trenbrat geimhnidhe (as a mighty mantle of 
hide) by ‘‘a mighty sheet of crystal”; ite tren- 
ailce insein frisanastaither bretha in bethu (those 
are the mighty rocks to which the world’s 
judgments are fastened), p. 30, by ‘‘ these are 
the three rocks by which the judgments of the 
world are supported” ; tacmainges (which en- 
compasses), p. 32,* by ‘‘ overtops”’ ; recht petair- 
laicthi (law of the Old Testament, veteris legis), 
p- 38, by ‘‘ patriarchal law” ; tainic (came), p. 40, 
by ‘‘ was established ” ; imbi bailethach bith (at 
which the world is worthless), p. 50, by ‘at 
which the world dies ”’(!). 

It is hard to refrain from indignant language 
when one reflects that the money spent in pub- 
lishing this mass of misleading gibberish and 
guesswork would, in the hands of men with a 
high standard of excellence, some notion of the 
requirements of modern scholarship, and some 
acquaintance with Gaelic and palaecography, 
have sufficed to make almost all that is worth 
reading in the vast and curious Middle-Irish 
literature accessible in a trustworthy form to 
British and continental students. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank the dis- 
tinguished scholars who have supported, or im- 

roved upon, my proposals in the ACADEMY for 
September 26, 1885, and to offer some remarks 
on their letters. I am rticularly glad 
that Mr. O’Grady and Prof. Windisch agree in 
thinking that the Roman type should be used 
in printing the Brehon laws, italics being re- 
served for extensions of contractions. A font 
of Irish type does not possess anything corres- 
ponding with italics; it is much more costly to 
print in Irish than in Roman; as the Irish e, 
p, and r resemble each other, compositors 
ignorant of the Irish language are very apt 
to confound these characters; and, lastly, the 
use of Irish type practically prevents the 





* In the same page the corrupt Latin casuss 
(i.e., cassis) is represented in the translation by 
‘“‘casus’’: so in p. 36 the corrupt “‘caistigatur”’ 
castigator, Irish timairgthid) is represented by . 
‘ castigatur.”’ 
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kindred Gael of Scotland and Canada from 
buying and reading Irish publications. The 
sentiment which led the editors of the 
ancient Irish laws to adopt the so-called 
Irish type* is exactly of the same nature 
as that which (according to a story cur- 
rent in my boyhood) induced the Natural 
History Committee of the Royal Dublin Society 
to resolve that their skeleton of Megaceros 
Hibernicus should be painted green, as the Irish 
elk was a national animal. 

The undue length of the introductions to 
which Mr. O’ y refers is easily accounted 
for, if it be true, as the late Dr. Todd in- 
formed me, that the editors were paid by 
the government at the rate of £8 per 
sheet. Hence, no doubt, the extracts from 
the translations published in the same volume, 
from popular “Summaries” and ‘‘ Elements ” 
of Roman Civil Law, from ‘“‘the Laws of 
Menu” as to ‘‘acharitan” (the learned editors 
mean Manu and dcharita), from Lord Derby’s 
translation of Homer, and Mr. Crowe’s trans- 
lation of ‘‘the Demoniac Chariot of Ctichu- 


lainn,” from the Fortnightly Review and the | q 


Revue des Deux Mondes. Hence, too, the essay 
to prove that St. Patrick was born in the 
vicinity of Glastonbury and Bristol; the two 
and a-quarter pages of extracts from the 
English translation of Athelbirht’s laws; the 
note (nearly four pages long) copied from 
O’Curry’s Manuscript Materials; the disserta- 
tions on common recoveries; the statute De Donis, 
and manuum consertio; the wonderful passage 
(iv., xxxiv.) about cwnd or conn, which the editor 
says is “simply a form of the word [cenn] 
meaning ‘head’”; the theory of Dr. W. K. 
Sullivan (iv., lvii.); the extracts (iv., lxxviii.) 
from the Cyoreithian (!) Cymru and the Leges 
Wise gothornm (sic, iv., olii.), Hence, lastly, the 
‘synopsis of introduction” (iv. pp. ccxxi.- 
CCXXXIV. ). 

As to Prof. Rhys’s letter (ACADEMY, October 
31, 1885), I should have been glad if, instead of 
suggesting that I should connect myself with 
an undertaking ill conceived and worse managed, 
he had given some more of the many textual 
corrigenda which are doubtless to be found in 
the Brehon tracts printed in the Ancient Laws, 
vol, ii., pp. 410-420, from Rawl. B. 506, and in 
vol. iv., pp. 68-158, from Rawl. B. 487. These 
tracts, together with some others in the 
Bodleian, and one which I found last August in 
the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham, I hope, 
when I have finished my work on the Indian 
Codes, to induce the delegates of the Clarendon 
Press to let me edit in the ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoni- 
ensia.”’ 

Prof. Windisch, because he has collated one of 
the lithographic so-called facsimiles published 
in the Ancient Laws, with the corresponding 
pages of the —— text (vol. iii. pp. 278-286), 
and apparently found them to agree, thinks that 
the result of the proposed revision will perhaps 
be that the first edition was ‘‘notsobad.” This 
honest and kindly German gentleman obviously 
cannot conceive that things called facsimiles 
may be published by official editors, which give 
an absolutely wrong impression of the original 
codex. For instance, in the second volume of 
these Ancient Laws is a lithographic so-called 
facsimile of a page (folio 4a) of the Harleian 
MS. 432, corresponding with p. 48 et seq. of the 
printed vol. i, I shall conclude this letter by 
mentioning some of the discrepancies between 
this “‘ facsimile” and the Codex: 





FAcsIMILeE. CopeEx. 
col. 1, cam cain 
oaceli daceli 
trel e trebaire 
intabt intabairt 
* I have high authority for saying that it is not 


character of any extant Irish MS, 


the same as 





FAcsIMILe. Copex. 
col. 2, fonaisct fonaiscter 

seerleicti seerleicthi 

cobrat cobrath 

1. tuea ? 1. tren 

esbr esbus 

isligen isligenn 

blesa blechta 

f fta fri ferta 


And in the right margin of the ‘‘ facsimile ” four 
lines are omitted, which begin with a word 
forming part of the commentary, the rest being 
a gloss (.i. teora ferba rodlom Eochaid, &c.). 
This will explain why I urged in my letter in 
the AcADEMY of September 26, 1885, that 
photographic facsimiles of the Irish law-texts 
should be published. WHITLEY STOKEs. 








‘*,4”? HISTORICAL SKETCH, OR ‘‘ AN” HIS- 
TORICAL SKETCH. 
Hampstead: Nov. 30, 1885. 

Prof. Baum, er has surely confounded 
together two distinct matters, in raising the 
uestion of the form of indefinite article to be 
used (1) before h, (2) before u (or eu). 

In the latter case the usage of English speech 
is clear, and in accordance with reason. Initial 
long u is pronounced yu, and the word there- 
fore begins with a consonant, before which the 
correct article is a: therefore, a@ union, a uni- 
versity. Writers are, however, sometimes 
misled by the spelling to think that such words 
begin with vowels, and to use an; this is 
common in the older writers, and is found in 
the Authorised Version of the Bible, eg., Acts 
viii. 26 ‘‘an eunuch.” But it is old-fashioned 
in books, and obsolete in colloquial language. 

In the former case, that of h, the correct 


principle, acknowledged by most writers, and " 


to a large extent in colloquial speech, seems to 
be that when the initial syllable commencing 
with fA is accented, the accent imparts to the h 
such force as to cause it to be felt as a consonant 
preceding its vowel, and separating it from the 
vowel preceding it in the article a, so that there 
is no hiatus, and no need for ‘‘an.” On the 
other hand, in historical, his- is an unaccented 
syllable, and the initial 2 necessarily so faint as 
not to serve as a barrier between the vowels in 
a his-torical. Consequently, the article assumes 
its proper form before a vowel. I believe this 
to be the usual practice as well as the right 
principle both in ordinary speech and in litera- 
ture at the present day, though undoubtedly 
many do not conform to it, chiefly, I think, 
from not realising the important distinction in 
power between the accented and the un- 
accented h. RussELL MARTINEAU. 








DR. MORRIS’S EDITION OF ‘‘ CHAUCER’S 
PROLOGUE, ETC.” 
Dulwich College, S.E.: Nov. 29, 1885. 

I observe that, in last week’s ACADEMY, Mr. 
Furnivall has corrected a misprint in the 
Introduction to Mr. Morris’s edition of Chaucer’s 
Prologue. May I, not correct, but under 
correction, enquire whether this is the only 
oversight in that Introduction? On pp. xxi., 
xxii. (ed. 1883) we are told: 

(1) ‘‘ As Chaucer lay at the Tabard . . . nine and 
twenty pilgrims . . . arrived at the ‘hostelry’ 
[sic]. The poet joined them.”’ (2) ‘‘ It was agreed 
that each pilgrim should tell two tales on their 
road to Beckett’s shrine, and two other tales on 
their way home.’’ (3) ‘‘The number of pilgrims 
was thirty-two.” 

Let me take (2), as the least important point, 
first. Surely Chaucer never intended Harry 
Bailly to tell a tale (cf. 1. 790, segg.)? He was 
umpire, and the character of story-teller would 
have been too cruel a test of his impartiality, 
especially considering the nature of the prize 
proposed, Then, as to (1) and (3), does not 





Chaucer include himself in the twenty-nine? 
Cf. 1, 20, seqg. : 
‘* In Southwerk at the Tabard asI lay... 
At night was come into that hostelrie 
Wel nyne and twenty in a compainye.”’ 
Cf. 1. 29, ““we’’; ll. 541-4, ‘‘ Ther was also a 
Reeve, ete. and mysel .’ Tamnot a very ready 


reckoner ; but certainly, even without Chaucer, 
I make up thirty ori ilgrims, taking the 
list as we find it in Mr. Morris’s text. But is 


that text sound? In 1. 164 he reads ‘‘ Prestes 
thre.” Yet Prof. Skeat—Prioress, etc. Tale, 
p. xv.—has pointed out that these words are 
certainly corrupt. In short, it seems to me 
that the total number of pilgrims was thirty- 
one, i.e., the original twenty-nine (of whom 
Chaucer was one), afterwards increased by the 
addition of Harry Bailly and the Canon’s 
Yoeman, W. T. LEnDRUM. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay, Dec. 7,5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
a pe 3 Institution: ‘Science applied 
to Cookery,” by Mr. Mattien Williams. 
p.m. Academy: * Co! and Oolo : 
, oa 4 Circle, 3 


yall, 

8 p.m. “The Unreason- 
ableness of Agnosticism,” by Mr. J. Hassell. ” 
Tugspay, Dec. 8,8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: 

Fotos” Seite ot Moen Mek 

ohnston; Ex on oO 01 orth 

American’ Indians, by Mr. W. Seton 

Nicobar Island 


p.m. : 
gress of New South Wales,” by Mr. E. Com 
Waneushen Don, Stan Megel Acadamy: “Wha 
NESDAY, Dec. 9, 8 p.m. 3 ite 
Plepents.” by Bioko Oe on ataes of 
.m. ety o ;* e -lines 0: 
Ships!’ by Prof. ¥ L 
'HURSDAY, Dec. 10, 4.830 p.m. Royal Society. 
7 p.m. London Institution: “The Musical 
Dramas of Wagner,” II., by Mr. C. Armbruster. 
8 p.m. Mathematical: ** The Numerical Solution 
of Cubic uations,’ by Mr. G. H 1; A 
Theorem in Plane Kinematics,” by Mr. J. e Walker; 
** The Induction of Electric Currents in an Infinite 
Plane ent Sheet which is rotating in a Field of 
Magnetic Force,” by Mr. A. B. Basset. 
8p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “‘A Method of 
ey | the effects of Earth and Pgatiestion 


n Fault Testing,’ by Mr. 
hy ; 
ao u Pocalisin 


. Wi . 
“A Method of g a Fault ina 
Tests from one end only,” by Mr. H. 
sages. ants “The Mt nga 
30 p.m. juaries : e Manor o: 
bury,” o Mr. J oon Parker. Ay 


Faipay, Dec. 11, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meetin 


g. 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Yellow Pigments,” 
by Prot. A. H. Church. w? 
8 p.m. New Shakspere: “The Prose in Shak- 
spere’s Plays—the Rules for its Use, and the Hel 
it Lasees us in understanding the Plays,” by Mr. H. 


SarunDAy, Dec. 12,3p.m. Physical: “Some Thermo- 
dynamical Relations,” by Prof. William Ramsay 


and Dr. Sydney Young. 








SCIENCE, 


The Wanderings of Plants and Animals from 
their First Home. By Victor Hehn. 
Edited by J. 8. Stallybrass. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 


Srupents of ancient natural history are 
largely indebted to Hehn’s Kulturpflansen 
und Hausthiere. It was inevitable that sooner 
or later some one would translate the book, 
and all who have used Mr. Stallybrase’s trans- 
lation of Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology may 
well be grateful that Hehn has at length 
appeared in an English dress under his 
auspices. No more interesting book, to all 
who have looked into the history of what we 
somewhat rashly call our native plants and 
animals, can be imagined. It tells the fairy- 
tales of their introduction and increase in 
Europe. It has a new and undreamt of anti- 
quity, and associations unnumbered, where, 
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ea. 
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with to dower our common animals and plants. 
Although the volume is mainly intended for 
the scholar, it is sufficiently interesting to 
captivate that butterfly, the ‘‘ general reader.” 

e greatly miss the Greek and Latin quota- 
tions in the original which rendered it so 
useful to the student; but the editor tells us 
it was judged better “‘for the convenience of 
the common reader to banish” them. It may 
well be wished that he had thought more of 
the convenience of the scholar. Fortunately 
the notes, so rich in philological speculations, 
are translated in full, as if to make amends. 
Far be it, therefore, from us to grumble when 
Mr. Stallybrass has given English naturalists 
so many historical and literary speculations 
on the common plants and animals of Europe. 

Till quite recent days students of our flora 
considered it sufficient to ascribe the introduc- 
tion of a fruit-tree or useful garden-herb to 
the Crusaders, or, if they wished for a more 
respectable antiquity, to the Romans. Occa- 
sionally some imaginative writers referred it 
to the Druids. Beyond that the wildest 
speculation could not pierce. Of late, geo- 
logists have succeeded in gaining a glimpse of 
prehistoric life from scratchings on mammoth 
tusks in the Dordogne caverns, and the like. 
It is due to his patient collection of facts, and 
comparison of evidence, that Hehn has un- 
earthed a large body of information on the 
early dissemination of plants and animals. 
He was not satisfied with the literary evidence 
which even the most diligent search among 
early authors afforded. He added to this the 
teachings of botany, and of natural science 
generally, on the present distribution of the 
earliest fauna and flora of Europe. Finally, 
comparative philology lent her aid, enabling 
him to systematise the teachings already won 
from the past, and to show, if a plant or 
animal-name is not a mere Greek vocable, but 
possesses a root and ramifying branches in 
Hebrew or Persian, that it can be traced 
through Asia Minor and across the Aegean to 
the Peleponnesus, or else round by the 
Euxine and Thrace into Northern Greece. 
Thus its wanderings can be followed, and its 
original home discovered. This cumulative 
method is, for the present, the only scientific 
course. It is quite possible, nay probable, 
that in the course of time much collateral 
evidence will be brought to light, and 
entirely new fields of enquiry disclosed ; for 
the present, however, Hehn’s procedure, as it 
rheg most rational, is also the most fertile in 

it. 

The book opens with a general picture of 
ancient civilisation when the Aryan migration 
brought a nobler race into Europe, and 
especially to the two peninsulas of Greece 
and Italy. The transition from a pastoral to 
a more settled agricultural life was pro- 
ceeding ; men apparently used the primitive 
wheeled waggon made entirely of wood 
during the summer, and dwelt in the 
circular pit-huts through the winter, so many 
of the traces of which are scattered over our 
own country, as, for instance, the so-called 
British village of Grim’s Pound, on Dartmoor. 
Hehn has here idealised the primitive 
sketches of society found in Homer and 
Herodotus, together with the manners and 
customs of the early Germans as revealed in 
the pages of Tacitus. It may reasonably be 
inquired, however, whether Tacitus did 
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not consciously heighten the virtues and 
simple mode of life of the German tribes in 
order to contrast them with the slavish vices 
of degenerate Rome. What the author means 
in this connexion by broadly asserting that 
the pig of those early times was ‘‘the small so- 
called peat-pig (Torf-swine), far inferior to the 
animal now improved by cultivation and com- 
merce,” we cannot divine. The ancestors of 
our domestic pig are the wild swine, just as 
our tame ducks have been bred by careful 
selection from the wild bird. Fossil remains 
of the wild boar have been found in the Isle 
of Portland and in Lincolnshire. Riitimeyer, 
indeed, detected in Switzerland during the 
Neolithic period the existence of a pig 
approaching the Eastern breeds, and this he 
called S. scrofa palustris, or Torfschwein ; but 
he was far from suggesting that it was 
generally found. In succeeding chapters the 
chief herbs and trees of the ancient world are 
cleverly treated : onions, cummin, laurel, the 
quince, the date-palm, and the like. A pro- 
fusion of learning is spent on each chapter; 
and the herbs are generally traced like the 
wild horse, to the Central Asian plains, the 
original home of man. Take the millet, for 
example. It was in general use throughout 
the ancient world, but especially inthe West. 
Etymologically the word seems to mean 
‘‘ honey fruit’; but it probably included any 
vegetable food, especially any cereal, in con- 
tradistinction to the bloody animal food of a 
nomad population. When Pytheas took his 
celebrated voyage northwards through our 
seas he mentions that the people in what was 
most probably Kent lived off millet. (Frag- 
menta, No. xi., ed. Arvedson). Pytheas is 
thought to have lived during the reign of 
Alexander the Great, which gives of itself a 
respectable antiquity to millet. This quota- 
tion has not been omitted by Hehn. Turn- 
ing now to the old-world animals, it is not 
every one who knows that the rabbit is not 
indigenous in Great Britain. It is a native 
of the warmer parts of the Mediterranean. 
Iberia abounded with rabbits in historic 
times, and they were probably introduced 
into England by the Romans. Curiously 
enough at the present time the rabbit has 
so multiplied in New Zealand (where our 
colonists introduced it) that the farmers vre 
obliged to import at a considerable price 
stoats and weasels from England to keep 
them down. Hehn informs us that the natives 
of Majorca and Minorca once sent an em- 
bassy to the Romans, begging to be assigned 
another land to dwell in, as they could not 
hold their own against the multitude of 
rabbits. However, relief from this pest was 
found in the ferret, a semi-domesticated 
animal, which they procured from Africa. 
The cat is, comparatively speaking, quite a 
modern acquisition. All writers trace it to 
Northern Egypt, whence it has spread far 
and wide. The late Prof. Rolleston, it is 
well known, believed that the cat of the 
Romans was really a species of weasel, prob- 
ably the pine-marten. At every turn some 
odd piece of classical lore turns up. Thus, 
Virgil has often been blamed for his introduc- 
tion of the onager into his verse as being 
poetical surplusage. Hehn shows that it 
meant the wild horse rather than the wild 
ass, and that wild horses, according to Strabo, 
lived in the Alps. A curious chapter treats 





of the saffron, Crocus sativus, which was 80 
dear to the ancients. Our own Saffron Walden 
preserves a reminiscence of it, ‘‘the dignified 
aristocratic cousin,” as Hehn calls it, of the 
modest ‘‘ European crocus of spring time, crocus 
vernus.”” The plant was largely cultivated 
in Spain, whence “the Arabic name of 
‘saffron’ [Ital. Zafferano, Span. Azafran 
has quite supplented the Greco-Latin ‘ crocus, 
which itself must have come from the con- 
fines of the same Arabia some fifteen or twenty 
centuries before.” 

In this treasure of erudition it is impossible 
to open a page without discovering some note- 
worthy derivation or singular association. 
Thus it is pointed out that, although the 
apple is undoubtedly the descendant of our 
crab, the finer sorts are not directly sprung 
from it, but are due to slips brought from 
beyond the Alps, and grafted on the native 
tree. Pears again are mentioned in Homer; 
and the wild pear is found in Southern 
Europe, but is a doubtful native of our island. 
Hehn concludes, after comparing the Latin 


pyrus with its Greek equivalent dmos, 


that “the Latin word passed over to the 
Celts and Germans, proving that the pear-tree 
did not originally grow in the home of either 
nation.”” To this we certainly demur. It 
may be remarked, however, that our finer 
pears are undoubtedly foreign introductions. 
Thus, Jedburgh pears were the gift of the 
monks, and the bergamot pear was introduced 
by the Crusaders. It was originally grown 
near Angora, and called *‘ Beg Armud,” “‘ the 
prince of pears.” Cider (sidro, cidro, from 
aixepa, a well-known Semitic word) is, we 
may add, appropriately given as this last 
word’s translation in St. Luke i. 15 in an old 
Bible in Hereford Cathedral. 

But these notes must end. It isan obvious 
conclusion from this book that our agriculture, 
as well as most of our cereals and vegetables, 
come, like intellectual civilisation, from the 
East. To the generalisation, however, that the 
dark-haired, black-eyed nations always con- 
quer their blue-eyed, blonde neighbours, the 
condition ‘“‘in the Old World” must be 
appended. It is just the other way in the 
Western Hemisphere. Much gratitude will 
be felt by all scholars for Mr. Stallybrass’s 
book. He gives them in their own tongue 
a great body of erudition and a collection of 
striking facts. The index is excellent; and 
particular attention should be drawn to the 
philological notes, which are most valuable, 
and run to the length of a hundred pages. 
Every student of nature, as well as every 
classical scholar, will thank Hehn and Mr. 
Stallybrass for their labours. That their con- 
clusions cannot be expected to be final is only 
more or less the condition of all learning. 

M. G. Warxtns. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


On Tuesday next, December 8, the Royal 
Geographical Society will open, at 53, Great 
Marlborough Street, a collection of appliances 
used in geographical education, formed by Mr. 
Keltie, the Society’s inspector of geographical 
education, dur'ng his recent visits to the various 
countries of Europe. The collection consists 


of maps, atlases, reliefs, ‘globes, text-books, 
geographical pictures, &c. 

Pror, Sytvzester will deliver a public 
lecture at Oxford next Saturday, December 12, 
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on ‘‘A General Theory of the Necessary Sin- 
gularities of Curves of Unspecified Order.” 
The lecture, though —_—— some elementary 
knowledge of modern algebra, will not go into 
details of calculation, but will have for its 
principal object to bring to light the existence 
of a new world of algebraical forms, co- 
ordinate in extent, and parallel in character, 
genesis, and laws of association, with those 
which occur in the theory of invariants. 

THE course of lectures on Hydro-mechanics, 
delivered in the early part of the year at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, has just been 

ublished. The opening lecture, by Dr. John 
—_— is entitled ‘‘ Physiograpby,” and deals 
with the natural history of the springs and 
rivers of our country; while the utilisation of 
these sources of water-supply is ably discussed 
in succeeding lectures by Dr. W. Pole, Prof. 
Unwin, Sir C. Hartley, and Mr. T. Stevenson. 
Sir E. J. Reed devotes the concluding discourse 
to the Forms of Ships. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Dr. ALEXANDER Kounvut, of Vienna, 
undertaken the 


has 
ublication of a lexicon to the 
Targum, Talmud, and Midrash. The work will 
be d on the Aruch of Rabbi Nathan Ben 
Jachiel, of the eleventh century, supplemented 
by numerous original MS. authorities. It will 
form eight quarto volumes, of which the first 
is now ready, and the rest will be issued at 
intervals of three months. The publisher is 
Mr. Townsend MacCoun, of New York. 


Part III. of the volume for 1882-3-4 of the 
Transactions of the London Philological Society 
is full of interesting matter, as one need hardly 
say when we mention the following names: 
Thomas Powel on English borrowed words in 
Welsh, Sweet on Spoken North Welsh, Prince 
L.-L. Bonaparte on Basque Grammar, Morfill 
on Slavonic Literature, and Dr. Murray, whose 

dress as president is full of valuable informa- 
tion of the most varied nature. 


THE Gaelic Society of Inverness has just 
issued the eleventh volume of its Transactions. 
It is both larger and better than the previous 
volumes, if our memory does not play us false. 
The contributor of the most interesting and 
scholarly papers is Mr. Alex. Macbain ; but the 
volume also contains Gaelic legends and Gaelic 
songs, which are very welcome. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripce Pumorocicat Socrety.— (Thursday, 
Oct. 29.) 
Pror. Sxeat, President, in the Chair. — Dr. 
Fennell read notes to the following effect: 
arptyeros. The traditional meaning was probably 
due to false etymology, and cannot be defended 
by tpapephy te wal oyphy (which = “solid and 
liquid’’), nor by Euripides’ a«dpmora media. It 
probably means “ untrodden,”’ ‘‘ pathless,’’ being 
formed from rpvy for erpvy, connected with orpeby- 
ova: (originally = ‘‘to struggle’’), and with the 
Eng. struggle, trudge, It. truceare, Sp. trocar, Eng. 
truck =‘ to barter,’’ which may accordingly be 
Teutonic. 8apoy II. Liddell and Scott ought to 
give references to Plin., NV. H., xxxv. 14.49, Vitru- 
vius 11. 2, p. 22, and to give dSiSwpov. The post- 
epic 8épov II. seems to be confined to the brick 
trade. Liddell and Scott should not give wevrd- 
Swpos adj., but revrddwpov = ‘‘ a brick of the cube 
of five palm-breaths’’; and similarly with rerpd- 
dwpos. The most likely meaning of d{Swpoy seems 
to be a brick of two ép@é5wpa by a square foot 
(dp0d8wpov sometimes = omGauh = } ft.), or else 
it was twice the cube of two dépa. This dapoy is 
probably a distinct word from dapov, a gift. Is 
not ‘‘backgammon”’ for abackgammon (compare 
bate, peal, fray, vanguard, vant-curri-r), aback being 
adapted from Fr. abague = abacus? The Latin word 
has the meaning “‘ gaming-board,’’ ‘‘ wooden tray.”’ 
A paper was read on ‘‘The Homeric Geni- 


tive’? by Mr. J. A. Platt. The following is a 
statement of the main positions: (1) The author 
of the Odyssey (exclusive of the lay of Demodocus 
and of all that follows y 296) observes with scarcely 
an exception the following rule: A genitive in -ov 
may not agree with a genitive in -o10 unless one of the 
words is at the end of a line. This applies to nouns 
and adjectives, to two adjectives agreeing with one 
noun, to participles, &c. (2) Later poets pay no 
attention to this rule. (3) The admitted ex- 
ceptions, where one of the words is at the end of a 
line, are much fewer in Homer than in later poets, 
and contain a much larger proportion of proper 
names. (4) There is evidence that, where the rule 
is violated in the genuine Odyssey, the form in -ov 
should be corrected to -0o, ¢.g., in B 340, év 5 rida 
otvoio madaiéo Hdumdto.o. (5) In the Iliad (the older 
parts) a further exception is admitted, when one of 
the words in agreement is a monosyllable. Thus 
qualified, it is broken in two instances only, which 
cannot be corrected by the forms -oo and -og, viz., 
E 315 (where read gaevdv) and P 667, an un- 
explained passage, which should be obelised. 
(6) The treatment of the rule in the Hesiodic poems 
confirms the belief that the Works and Days (where 
there is no violation) is extremely old, and that the 
Theogony may be divided into an earlier and a later 
portion. 
(Thursday, Nov. 12.) 

Pror. Sxeat, President, in the Chair.—A paper by 
Dr. Hermann Hager was read, which dealt with 
the traditional explanation of some points in 
Athenian law, especially the manner of election of 
the iepowoio) trav Seuvdv Oedv, and the meanings of 
the terms avtrypuph and pnropixh ypaph. With 
respect to the last, Dr. Hager suggests that it 
signified an indictment, not against a phrwp (as it 
were a ypaph napavduwv), but by one or more of the 
phropes publicly appointed for the purpose. The 
paper, which cannot conveniently be presented in 
abstract, will be published in the Proceedings of the 
society. 

Mereoro.ocicat Socrety.—/(Wednesday, Nov. 18.) 
Mr. Henry Hanrres read a paper on ‘The 
Typhoon Origin of the Weather over the British 
Isles during the Second Half of October, 1882.” 
The author had prepared daily charts of the North 
Pacific Ocean from September 26 to October 10; 
and by permission of the Meteorological Council 
the charts of the area between the Western Coast 
of America and Eastern Europe were utilised. The 
earliest. evidence of the formation of the typhoon 
was on September 27, some distance east-south-east 
of Manilla. At first the movement was towards 
north-west, five miles an hour; but on September 
30, when the storm area extended to 1300 miles 
north-west of the centre, it turned towards north- 
east, crossed the south-eastern corner of Japan at 
thirty-three miles an hour, and attained a maxi- 
mum rate of fifty-one miles per hour on October 2 
to 3, after leaving the Japanese coast. In the 
neighbourhood of the Aleutian Archipelago the 
progress was very slow until the 9th, when it 
rapidly increased to thirty-five miles an hour, and 
entered Oregon on the 10th. The Rocky Moun- 
tains proved to be no obstacle to the progress of 
the typhoon, which crossed the range at thirty- 
six and three-quarters miles an hour, and main- 
taining this rate passed across the Northern States 
into Canada. Thence it crossed Hudson’s Bay and 
Labrador into Davis Strait. Altering its course to 
south of east it passed the southern point of Green- 
land on October 16 ; and two days later, in lat. 55 
N., long. 27 W., it was joined by another dis- 
turbance, which seems to have formed about 
October 9 in 20 deg. N., 48 deg. W. The juncture 
of the two storms was followed by a complete 
cessation of progressive movement for a week 
(October 19 to 26); and during this period 
there was formed the subsidiary gale which 
suddenly arrived over our southern counties 
on the morning of October 24, completely up- 
setting the Meteorological Office forecasts of the 
previous night. The author quoted several records 
from ships, which went to show that this secondary 
storm had not formed until nearly midnight, and 
that reports from our low-lying stations would not 
have enabled successful forecasts to be issued before 
3 a.m., October 24. As this gale passed away, the 
primary moved into the Bay of Biscay and entered 





| France on the 27th. As in Japan and America its 





advance was marked by violent gales and destruc- 
tive floods over a very extensive area, from ria 
northwards. The damage caused by the fi in 
England was serious, but trifling compared with the 
losses in Southern and Central Europe, where the 
destruction was enormous. This typhoon was the 
principal contributor in making the month of 
October, 1882, the worst within living memory, 
With this final effort it seemed to have nded 
its fury, and in crossing France and the Nether- 
lands it gradually filled up. The last trace of the 
typhoon was in the Baltic on November 1, when 
it quietly dispersed after covering over 14,000 
nautical miles in thirty-six days, the longest track 
hitherto followed day by day. 


Society or AnTIQUARIES.—/(Thursday, Nov. 19.) 


Dr. Joun Evans, President, in the Chair. A letter 
was read from the Rev. D. J. Stewart reporting the 
threatened destruction of the houses on the west 
side of Weston’s-yard at Eton College, in order to 
provide a site for some proposed addition to the 
school. Mr. Stewart stated that the whole range 
thus threatened is especially interesting from its 
historical associations, for it was here that Sir 
Henry Savile, Provost of Eton in 1596, set up the 
presses which printed his celebrated edition of the 
works of St. John Chrysostom. After some dis- 
cussion the matter was referred to the Council to 
take such action as may be necessary.—The Rev. J. 
McFarlan communicated particulars of a proposal 
to erect a building over the Runic cross at Ruth- 
well for its better preservation. In the discussion 
which followed it was suggested that instead of 
spending £250 upon a temporary building over the 
cross, it would be a much better plan in every way 
to remove the stone to the shelter of the parish 
church, especially as the present site is not abso- 
lutely the original one.—The Rev. G. C. Finwicke 
exhibited a mediaeval chalice, circa 1485, from 
Blaston St. Giles; also a pair of silver snuffers 
(with London hall mark of 1691), and tray of the 
date of 1691-2, and four deeds relating to the 
Manor of Blaston, bearing the signature of 
Henry Lord Cromwell.—Mr. A. J. Evans ex- 
hibited a bronze rapier, and a _ spear-head 
of peculiarly broad form, lately dredged up at 
Sandford Lock ; also a bronze spear-head from the 
Wrekin.—Dr. Evans exhibited a hoard of bronze 
implements found at Felixstowe, including knives, 
celts, a gouge, and a saw—the first one found in 
England. There was also the end of sword 
scabbard, beautifully finished —Mr. E. St. F. 
Moore exhibited some Roman remains from the 
same place, consisting of Samian ware, a lachrima- 
tory, tweezers, a speculum, a fibula, a bronze 
armilla, and coins of Victorinus, Gordianus, and 
other emperors. Among these objects there was 
also found a salt spoon of the last century, with 
the remains of a hall mark; a bronze thimble, 
probably mediaeval, and the stem of a mediaeval 
candlestick.—Dr. Freshfield reported the discovery 
of a number of silver ornaments near the cathedral 
church of Kief, an account of which he hoped 
eventually to lay before the society. 


(Thursday, Nov. 26.) 

Dr. Evans, President, in the Chair.—Mr. Middle- 
ton contributed a paper on a Saxon chapel recently 
discovered in Deerhurst Manor House, a half- 
timbered building of the sixteenth century. The 
Nave measures 25 ft. by 15 ft. 10 in., and the 
chancel 14 ft. by 11 ft. 2in. The chancel arch is 
semi-circular, and slightly stilted. Its width is 
7 ft. 6 in., that at Bradford being only 3 ft. The 
south wall of the chancel has been pulled down, 
and a floor has been constructed across the build- 
ing. There is no trace of an east window or of an 
altar. In the north-east corner is an early 
English corbel for a statue. Built into a fifteenth- 
century chimney-stackisa stone slab bearing a muti- 
lated inscription, whichis probably contemporaneous 
with the chapel. It has been conjecturally com- 
sy in the following ways, the letters supplied 

ing within the brackets: ‘[In] hono[rem 8. 
Petri [apostoli] hoc [altarJe dedicatum est,’’ or 
[In] hono[{rem sanct Je Tri{nitatis] hoc,”’ &c. The 
former reading is more probably correct. A rubbing 
of an inscription from the church at Deerhurst, 
now in the Ashmolean Museum, was exhibited 
for comparison.—Mr. Everard Green contributed 
a@ paper on a diptych, having on one panel a 
crucifixion, and on the other the portrait of a 
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knight kneeling before the Virgin and Child. 
From a care examination of the arms and 
devices, and after considerable research, Mr. 
Green has discovered that it represented Philip 
van Hinckaert, who was castellan of Terveuren, 
a castle about seven miles east of Brussels, in 1460. 
—Mr. Franks exhibited a triple bronze chrismatory 
belonging to Mr. Jennings. The three compart- 
ments bore the letters O. (oleum infirmorum), 
C. (Chrisma), S. (oleum catechumenorum or sanc- 
tum).—Mr. Middleton exhibited a cistola from a 
thirteenth-century campanile at Rome, which is 
interesting as a specimen of early glazing. 





Epvcation Socrety.—(Monday, Nov. 23). 


Canon Dantet in the Chair.—A paper was read 
by Mr. H. Courthope Bowen on the “‘ Training of 
the Faculty of Conception.’”?’ Mr. Bowen began 
by stating that his qbject was to show how our 
ordinary school subjects could be used so as to 
exercise this faculty. He then proceeded to run 
rapidly over the main points in conception, the 
nature of its growth, &c., concluding with a few 
general hints on the supplying of material for, and 
the kind of guidance to be given during, the ex- 
ercises. Conception, he said, was usually divided 
into comparison, abstraction, and generalisation ; 
but for school-work it would be better to substitute 
classification: for the last, inasmuch as general- 
ising was always a dangerous business—especially 
for those whose knowledge was limited and whose 
facts generally had been insufficiently tested. Mr. 
Bowen then sketched specimen lessons on lines 
and rectilineal figures, grammar, the classification 
of plants, elementary dynamics, the life of plants, 
meanings of words, general notions, as courage, 
duty, &c., and termsof history. A short discussion 
followed ; and it was decided that a special meet- 
ing should be called to discuss the somewhat novel 
problems which Mr. Bowen had introduced as soon 
as the members had had an opportunity of study- 
ing them in print. 
AntHRopotocicaL InstitruTe.—/(Tuesday, Nov. 24.) 
Francis Gatton, Ese., President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. C. H. Read exhibited a number of ethnological 
objects from Tierra del Fuego.—The President 
exhibited, on behalf of Dr. J. E. Billings, of the 
United States army, a collection of composite 
photographs of skulls. There were in all twenty 
photographs, forming four series, referring respec- 
tively to Bardwich Islanders, ancient Californians, 
Arapahoe Indians, and Witchitaw Indians; and 
each composite was the mean of six adult male 
skulls.—Dr. E. B. Tylor exhibited some Australian 
Tunduns or ‘‘ bull-roarers,’’ and explained the 
manner in which they were used.—Mr. J. 
Theodore Bent read a paper on “‘ Insular Greek 
Customs,’’ in which he ss Mea many ceremonies 
now used by the Christian inhabitants of the islands 
of the Aegean Sea that were obviously derived from, 
or survivals of, ancient Pagan customs.—Mrs. Bent 
exhibited a collection of Greek dresses, drapery, and 
other objects from the islands referred to in the 
paper.—Mr. J. W. Crombie read a paper on “‘ The 
Game of Hop-Scotch,”’ in which he traced the origin 
of the game to a period anterior to the introduction 
of Christianity. He showed that in early Christian 
times children had some rough idea of representing 
in this game the progress of the soul through the 
future world, and that the division of the figure 
into seven courts was on account of the belief in 
seven heavens.—Dr. E. B. Tylor gave a résumé of 
a paper by Mr. A. W. Howitt, on ‘‘ The Migrations 
of the Kurnai Ancestors (Gippsland).’’ 


Aristotelian Society.—(Monday, Nov. 30.) 
A paper was read by Mr. D. G. Ritchie, of Jesus 
College, Oxford, on Plato’s Phaeto. The paper 
dealt mainly with the question of the interpreta- 
tion of Platonic doctrine about the soul. It was 
argued that, although the view (of Hegel) may be 
correct, according to which the idea of individual 
Immortality is no necessary part of the Platonic 
idealism, yet the view of Teichmiiller, that Plato 
himself did not hold such an idea, was mistaken. 
The various arguments in the Phaedo, Phaedrus, and 
Republic were taken in detail and discussed. 








FINE ART. 


Revue Egyptologique. Deuxiéme Année, 1881-2; 
Troisiéme Année, 1883-4-5, (Paris : Leroux.) 


Were I obli to confess why so long an 
interval has elapsed since I last took note of 
the progress of the Revue Egyptologique, I should 
own that I have been fairly daunted by the 
colossal development and the no less colossal 
erudition of this important periodical. The 
second volume, for instance (1881-2), which is 
well-nigh as bulky as a volume of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, contains not only articles 
with texts, translations, and commentaries on 
the laws, metrology, mathematics, monetary 
system, and philosophy of ancient Egypt, but 
also treatises on the comparative value, pon- 
derosity, and capacity of Egyptian and Hebrew 
coins, weights, and measures ; numerous trans- 
lations of Greek and Coptic papyri, chiefly 
pertaining to patristic literature; translations 
of documents of the class known as ‘‘ demotic 
contracts’; reviews of Egyptological works, 
&e., &c. Full four-fifths of these articles, and 
upwards of 125 supplementary pages repro- 
duced in facsimile, are from the pen of 
Prof. Revillout. Equally rich in historical 
material, the third volume is almost wholl 
the work of the same indefatigable hand. 
It contains, inter alia, more demotic contracts ; 
more patristic narratives; articles on the 
revenue, the fiscal system, and the adminis- 
tration of justice in Egypt under the Ptolemies ; 
an important treatise on the law of landlord 
and tenant; and an enquiry of very great 
interest into the organisation of the army and 
the privileges accorded to the soldiery by 
Rameses II. In dealing with so large a mass 
of learned articles, it is manifestly impossible 
for the reviewer to single out more than two or 
three articles for special illustration. Among 
those two or three, however, a foremost place 
is necessarily claimed for Prof. Revillout’s in- 
genious enquiry, entitled ‘‘La Caste militaire 
organisée par Rameses II., d’aprés Diodore de 
Sicile et la Poéme de Pentaour.”’ 

The ecclesiastic wealth of ancient Egypt was 
prodigious. Innumerable inscriptions on the 
walls of Karnak, Denderah, Edfoo, and other 
temples catalogue the wide domains with which 
successive sovereigns endowed the sacred col- 
leges and the ale of the gods. Victorious 
Pharaohs, returning from foreign conquests, 
— their booty inte the treasuries of hun- 

eds of temples. The high priest of Ptah at 
Memphis, of Ra at Heliopolis, of Amen at 
Thebes, were the most powerful vassals of the 
double crown. In the Mosaic narrative, where 
Joseph is represented as buying up all the 
landed property of the Egyptians for the 
aggrandisement of his royal master, the terri- 
torial rights of the priesthood are said to have 
remained intact. The soil was therefore divided 
at that time (which appears to have been during 
the rule of the Hyksos conquerors) into two 
parts, namely, crown-lands and church-lands. 
The classical historians, however, represent the 
king, the priesthood, and the soldiery as equal 
sharers of the soil, and convergent tradition 
points to Rameses II. as author of this tri- 
partite division. Herodotus expressly attributes 
to him a sweeping measure for the redistribu- 
tion of the d; while Diodorus especially 
dwells upon the fact that this Pharaoh not only 
fixed the boundaries of the nomes and organ- 
ised a system of provincial government, but 
that he also partitioned the soil of Egypt 
between himself, the priests, and the soldiery. 
Prof. Revillout’s recent researches into the 
obscure labyrinth of ancient Egyptian law, and, 
above all, the happy inspiration which prompted 
him to collate Diodorus with Pentaur, have 
confirmed the truth of these statements in a 
very remarkable manner. 
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Pentaur celebrates, as everyone knows, the 

valorous deed of Rameses ens cut off from 

the main body of his army, he found himself con- 

fronted by the Khetan forces under the walls of 

Kadesh. That he was supported only by his ad- 

vanced guard, and also, perhaps, by his house- 

hold troops, may be taken for granted; but, 

according to Pentaur, he rushed alone into the 

midst of the enemy. Six times he charged, and 

six times he routed, the charioted Kheta; and 

when towards nightfall his laggard battalions 

came up, they found the field strewn with dead. 

** And To! there was no place for the foot to 
tread, so numerous were the slain!” Here- 

upon the king addressed those who had taken 
no part in the engagement, accused them of 
faint-heartedness, overwhelmed them with re- 
proaches, and reminded them of the benefits 
they had received at his hands. ‘‘ There is not 
one among you,” he said, ‘‘ for whom I have 
not made a happy life in my land. With my 
possessions have I aggrandised you. I have 
confirmed the son in the holdings of the father. 
Whichever of you cometh to me with a petition, 
I —_ him. No prince does for his soldiers 
what I have done for you. I have granted you 
to abide in good homes and in your towns, 
provided only that I find you in your place on 
the day and at the hour when you are sum- 
moned to the field; yet behold, you have acted 
as cowards!” Thus, ‘in cadenced lines,” 
wrote the courtly scribe ; and, strangely enough, 
although his poem has been re ateal trans- 
lated, it has been left for Prof. Revillout to 
discover that there was something more than 
rhetoric in the stately periods which he put 
into the mouth of his hero: 

‘* Ainsi Ramsés avait donné en héritage perpétuel 
certains biens (de son domaine) aux soldats dans 
leurs villes,’? he remarks, ‘‘avec des points en 
concentration en cas de guerre. O’est toute 
Vorganisation décrite par Diodore. Notons que 
Pentaour parie aussi du droit de pétition directe 
au roi accordé aux membres de la caste militaire. 
Ce droit, nous le voyons encore exercé par les 
soldats comme par les prétres 4 l’époque ide. 
Quant 4 la division des terres en terre sacrée 
(fepd ym) en démotique neterhotep, terre des guerriers 
(uaxtiuewv), et terre du roi (BaciAiKh), elle est sans 
cesse mentionnée dans les circulaires Ptolémaiques, 
dans le décret de Rosette, les contrats démotiques, 
etc.” (Année, 3™*, py. 102). 

Touching this vaunted right of petition, there 
exists, however, incontestable evidence that it 
was by no means confined to the soldiery and 
the priesthood, and that it certainly did not 
originate with Rameses II. ; for we have in the 
British Museum, inscribed upon a limestone 
flake about the size and shape of a man’s hand, 
the humble petition of one Kenna, a workman, 
addressed some two hundred years earlier to 
Amenhotep III. (XVIIIth Dynasty), praying 
his ‘‘Good Lord” to decide a question of pro- 
perty between himself and a fellow-workman. 
That Rameses II. did actually endow his 
soldiery with some portion of the crown-lands 
may, on the other hand, be accepted as an im- 
portant fact added to our knowledge of 
Egyptian history. In another paper, entitled 
‘*La Location,”’ Prof. Revillout enters into a 
very interesting examination of the agrarian 
law, showing how this tripartite division of the 
land affected the agricultural classes, and upon 
what conditions the tenant-farmer of antiquity 
occupied his holding. His landlords were 
either priests or soldiers, and with neither does 
he seem to have had a particularly easy time. 
They guarded their territorial privileges with 
extreme jealousy, the most stringent precau- 
tions being taken to prevent any possible claim 
to perpetuity of occupation on the part of the 
tenant. By a clause which occurs in every 
lease (and the museums of Europe contain 
numbers of these leases), it is expressly 
specified that the tenant shall quit at the ex- 
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to let again to whomsoever he pleases. The 
extension of leases, or the tacit prolongation of 
leases, whether of houses or land, is formally 
interdicted, as calculated to create an apparent 
right. The tenant who desired to remain in 
occupation had to begin again with a new 
lease, as though he were a stranger. As for 
arable land, the inalienable property of the 
privileged classes, it could only be leased from 
year to year; whereupon Prof. Revillout 
observes that this system continued to prevail 

in Egypt up to the commencement of the 

present century. 

**Tout se conserva, en effet, dans la vieille patrie 

des Pharaons...du temps de notre commission 

d’Egypte, la loi antique du roi Ramsés II. (ou 

Sésostris) était encore en vigueur dans certaines 

parties de la Thébaide, tandis que la loi relative- 

ment plus récente du roi Memphite Bocchoris 
était universellement observée dans la Basse- 

Egypte ’’ (3¢"¢ Année, p. 135). 

Compelled to treat, as a rule, with a farmer- 

general acting as agent, instead of with the 

landlord himself, the tenant- farmer was actually 

a sub-tenant tilling his acres under surveil- 

lance. It was not enough that he engaged, 

according to the terms of his lease, to pay such 
and such a rental; he must also engage to 
cultivate the land in person, to irrigat3 it with 
the water (i.e., the inundation) of the current 
year, and to submit all the produce thereof, 
‘‘without fraud,” to the inspection of the 
agent. Also, he must pay the taxes due from 
the proprietor to the crown. Neither was it 
enough that he should undertake these things 
in a merely legal sense, by affixing his signature 
to the deed in presence of witnesses; he was 
required (at all events in Ptolemaic times) to 
bind himself by oath, in the name of the reign- 
ing sovereign, regarded as both king and god, 
in the name of that sovereign’s deified prede- 
cessors, and in the names of all the gods of 

Egypt. He sometimes even pledged himself to 

renounce that last resource of the oppressed— 

his right of appeal. 

**IT swear before Ptolemy the king and Queen 

Cleopatra his wife, the Gods Euergetes, and before 

the Gods Philopators, the Gods Epiphanes, the 

God Philometor, the God Eupator, and before Isis 

and Osiris, and before every God and every 

Goddess, that I will cultivate the field of Pseosor 

son of Pais, and the field of the Ala... both 

situate in the Neter-hotep (i.e., ecclesiastical lands) 
of Amen to the north of Thebes, by means of the 
water of the year 37 to the year 38. I will dis- 
charge the taxes due upon them at the King’s 

Gate. . . . I will show you all the produce of those 

fields, without fraud, and without going forth into 

any public place there to adjure any divine temple, 

altar, or statue. ... All these things I swear. I 

will remain still.’’ 

Such are the terms by which a certain pasto- 
horus named Phib leased two fields from the 
‘armer-gencral Ammonius, in the thirty-seventh 

year of Ptolemy Euergetes II., thus abnegating 

in advance that privilege of appeal to the gods 
and of refuge in the temples, which, according 
to Egyptian law, was the common heritage 
of the down-trodden free-man and even of the 
slave. Such appeals were put into writing and 
addressed to the gods, the gods themselves 
being called upon as witnesses to the truth of 
the statement. The priests then inquired into 
the matter; and, if the slave’s story proved 
correct, he ceased to be the property of his 
owner, and became the property of the god in 
whose temple he had taken sanctuary. Prof. 

Revillout explains, by the way, that ‘“‘ the 
water” of any given year, calculated from 
autumn to autumn, means the reserve stored 
during the inundation of the first year for use 
during the winter and spring of the second. 

In another paper entitled ‘“‘La Loi de Boc- 
choris et l’Intérét 4 Trente pour Cent,” Prof. 
Revillout again takes for his text a 
from Diodorus—that, namely, which treats of 





the reformed ‘‘Commercial Code” instituted 
by Bocchoris (KXXIVth Dynasty, circa B.C. 
720). According to this code, as described by 
the Greek historian, imprisonment for debt was 
abolished, the goods of a debtor being alone 
liable to seizure, and not his person. It was 
also decreed by Bocchoris that no aggregate 
amount of interest which exceeded in total the 
sum originally loaned could be legally claimed 
by any creditor. What the legal rate of interest 
was, however, in ancient Egypt did not appear. 
Comparing these data, as given by Diodorus, 
with certain demotic documents which, for 
want of a better name, I will call ‘notes of 
hand,” Prof. Revillout succeeds in demonstra- 
ting that the established rate of interest in 
Egypt, from the time of Bocchoris downwards, 
was thirty per cent.; thus verifying the 
ingenious calculations previously made by Dr. 
Leemans. By way of illustration, Prof. Revil- 
lout quotes a demotic contract (Louvre papyrus, 
No. 2443) wherein one Patma acknowledges 
himself the debtor of one Ta Ketem to the 
amount of fifteen shekels, declaring that if at 
the end of three years he shall not have paid 
the debt, he will abandon his goods to the 
creditor. Now in three years, at the rate of 
thirty per cent., Patma would owe Ta Ketem 
twenty-eight shekels and a half for interest, 
while, according to the law of Bocchoris, 
interest to the amount of thirty shekels was 
the utmost that Ta Ketem could exact for use 
of the thirty shekels lent. Seeing, therefore, 
that the original loan could produce no more 
interest, it was necessary to come to a settle- 
ment at the expiration of three years. Thus, 
no debt could drag on for longer than three 
years—or, more strictly, three years and four 
months; because the legal total of interest 
would then be reached. On this Prof. Revil- 
lout remarks : 

** On voulait éviter la ruse bien connu des usuriers, 
qui, pendant de longues années, ne reclament 
aucun paiement et paraissent oublier la créance, 
pour pouvoir tripler, quadrupler, et quintupler le 
montant de la dette et ruiner plus stirement leur 
victimes. En resumé, le taux légal a 
trente pour cent était reconnu, et les intéréts 
des intéréts interdites (2®™* année, p. 143).’’ 

The phrase ‘‘ demotic contracts,”’ used in the 
sense of a general title to a large and mis- 
cellaneous class of Egyptian documents, is not, 
perhaps, very happily chosen, and it demands a 
word of explanation. Demotic contracts are 
in fact the family papers, business memoranda, 
and private law documents of Egyptian citi- 
zens. They are written in the demotic script, 
which is an abbreviated form of hieratic (i.e., 
the writing of the demos, as distinct from the 
writing of the hierarchia); and they consist 
mainly of mortgage deeds, leases, transfers, 
bills of sale, and what are commonly called 
marriage settlements. As, however, the con- 
ditions upon which the men and women of 
ancient Egypt entered upon what we call “ the 
married state” appear to have been regulated 
by purely financial considerations, and as there 
exists no evidence of the performance of any 
kind of ceremony, whether civil or religious, 
whereby the covenant of cohabitation was 
ratified according to law, the term ‘‘ marriage 
settlement’’ is necessarily inaccurate. Our 
European museums contain hundreds of these 
demotic contracts, most of which have been 
found in the ruins of private dwellings at Thebes 
and Memphis. Some of those in the British 
Museum, the Louvre, and the Turin collection, 
were brought from Egypt more than half a 
century ago, while others are of quite recent 
discovery. The Louvre, for instance, has just 
been enriched by the purchase of no less than 
thirty fine examples dating from the reigns of 
Psammetichus I., Psammetichus II., Apries 
(the Biblical Hophra), and Amasis II. So 
chronologically complete is the French collec- 





tion, that the keepers of the department of 
Egyptian MSS. are now able to exhibit an un- 
broken series of specimens of demotic pale- 
ography ranging over a period of seven 
centuries ; beginning, that is to say, with the 
first formation of this script in the time of 
Tahraka (XXVth Dynasty), and ending with 
the latest Lagidae. To exaggerate the interest 
and importance of these and other similar 
documents (all of which have, till quite recently, 
lain undeciphered and neglected in the cabinets 
of our great museums) is obviously impossible. 
They tell us precisely those facts upon which 
inscriptions and historians are silent. They 
throw a flood of light upon the civil law, the 
civil rights, and the social condition of the 
Egyptian people. They show us families 
squabbling over heritages ; needy men borrow- 
ing; rich men lending; bridegrooms signing 
away ‘‘the totality of their goods” as the 
price of a pair of bright eyes; brides stipu- 
lating for pin-money ; spendthrifts mortgaging 
their patrimony ; masters selling slaves; child- 
less men adopting youths, and ratifying the 
deed by payment of a price before witnesses ; 
mourners bargaining for the embalmment of 
their dead; and priests trafficking not only in 
the sepulchres and memorial services of defunct 
generations, but actually mortgaging those 
hereditary privileges which gave them a pre- 
scriptive property in the family graves and 
funerary rites of persons yet living and genera- 
tions yet unborn. For these and other revela- 
tions touching the laws, manners, and customs 
which prevailed in Egypt during the later ages 
of its ancient history, the world is almost 
entirely indebted to the penetration, industry, 
and learning of Prof. Revillout. As an in- 
terpreter of demotic in its innumerable phases 
of development and change, as an exponent of 
the intricacies and abuses of Egyptian law, he 
stands not merely without an equal, but with- 
out a competitor. When, yet further, it is 
remembered how, during the five years that 
the Revue Egyptologique has been before the 
public, Prof. Revillout has not only performed 
the duties of editor single handed, but has 
himself contributed at least four-fifths of its 
contents, the wonder with which the achieve- 
ment cannot fail to be regarded is equalled 
only by the gratitude with which so vast a 
gain to science must be acknowledged. 
. AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WAT ER-COLOURS. 
It has been too often of late years that this 
gallery has been saddened by a collection of 
works by some deceased member. The little 
group of drawings and sketchings by the late 
Mrs. Mary Forster Lofthouse show to what s 
sweet accomplishment she had arrived, how 
refined was her observation, how delicate her 
sense of colour. Her preference for pale atmos- 
pheric effects concealed from some that this 
sense was not only delicate but rich ; but such 
glowing drawings as the “Sketch at Norwich” 
(258) and ‘‘Crémieu” will show them how 
much might have been expected of her of 
brightness and strength. The aim after choice 
and delicate effects of atmospheric tones and 
colours is the characteristic of many members 
of this Society, combined in some cases with 
much poetic feeling. If Mr. Albert Goodwin 
does not appear to be always true, he is always 
subtle in colour and always original in design, 
with a tinge of the strange. His ‘ Requiem” 
(174), with its sky full of grey feathery clouds, 
aud its long stretch of curiously coloured sand, 
is an impressive and suggestive drawing ; his 
‘* Streatley, Thames” (54), a dream of pale 
opalescence; in the ‘Fourth Voyage of 
Sindbad the Sailor” (338), he revels in fancy 
both of form and colour; but the latter is 
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unpleasantly startling, and the execution 
seems hander than in the oil-colour version 
of the same subject which was at the 
Academy a year or so since. Mr. Alfred 
Hunt is represented by two drawings only—one 
of “‘ Warkworth Sands” (75), already treated 
in a large oil picture, and ‘‘ Warkworth 
Castle” (169). The latter may be compared 
with Mr. W. Eyre Walker’s rendering of the 
same subject (141), also a charming drawing 
but not better than his ‘‘Golden Autumn 
Wharfdale” (90). ‘‘ A Barley Field—a Sketch ” 
(242), is another of Mr. Walker’s numerous 
additions to the beauty of the exhibition. Mr. 
J. W. North’s peculiar power of making us feel 
the abundance, the delicacy and the intricacy of 
natural growths is well shown in several draw- 
ings. None is better than ‘‘ Summer—Meadow 
Hay” (62) and ‘‘Late Autumn, Somerset” 
(167). Mr. Herbert Marshall communicates, as 
usual, his delight in the beautiful effects which 
the artist’s eye can detect among the smoke of 
modern towns. His ‘‘ Twilight on the Tyne” 
(170) and “‘ Lying up for the Night” (308), with 
its orange sunset, are good small examples of 
his poetic realism. We do not like him quite 
so well when, as in ‘‘The Upper Harbour— 
Whitby” (180), he makes too much of vivid 
accidental patches of colour in his foreground, 
in the manner of Mr. Albert Goodwin. Mr. 
Charles Robertson, though a new member, 
seems quite at home in Pall Mall. In several 
drawings he shows the finished execution and 
charming feeling which have won him his place 
there. Of all his drawings none is better 
than ‘‘On the Yare—Norfolk” (352), small 
though it be. Its figures are especially good. 
“Unloading Nets—East Coast” is another fine 
example of his talent. His large drawing of 
an Eastern bazaar, called ‘‘ Temptation,” 
though full of skill, is scarcely so good of its 
kind. As long as Miss Clara Montalba does 
not go beyond the very clever sketching which 
we know so well, there will—despite the charm 
of her restricted scheme of colour, her masterly 
touch and luminous skies—be very little new to 
be said about her work. Among her numerous 
drawings the most fresh are ‘‘ Afterglow— 
Venice” (43), in cold and grey, and “ Coming 
into Port—Venice ” (227), in shimmering green. 
Of the remaining landscapes, little need be said 
but that they are worthy of the well-known 
styles of the artists; but it must not be for- 
— that among these are Mr. Poynter, Mr. 
enry Moore, Mr. Birket Foster, who has an 
unusually large drawing possessing no fresh 
characteristic, Mr. J. D. Watson, with his 
grave scenes of silvan solitude, Mr. Oswald 
Brierly (with one fine study of sunrise), Mr. 
Goodall, Mr. Arthur Glennie, Mr. T. 
Danby (as sunny as ever), Mr. Brewtnall, 
Mr. Cuthbert Rigby, Mr. Thorne Waite, the 
Fripps, &c. 

There is nothing among the figure subjects of 
very much importance. Mr. Charles Gregory 
contributes several good specimens of his 
bright country scenes in England and France, 
of which ‘In Dinan” (2515 pleases us most. 
Mr. Glindoni has several clever drawings, the 

of which represents a party of 

“‘ Conchologists ” (131) in costume of the last 
century, examining shells and slipping over 
rocks on the seashore. It, like “‘ The Opportu- 
= ” (291), hasa tinge too much of burlesque ; 
and we prefer his studies of single figures, 
ea “The Mathesis” (55), and an 
irable drawing of an old dancing-master 
(112). Mr. Poynter sends a fine drawing of a 
head (325), and a “‘ Study for a Classic Figure ” 
(323). Mr. Albert Moore also contributes 
a charming ‘‘ Head ” (320), as well as a beautiful 
single figure called ‘‘The Door of a Ward- 
robe” (172), and a “Cartoon” of draped girls 
folding a table-cloth (171), @ subject in which 
he has seized with his accustomed skill the 
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beauty which belongs:to a gesture of ordinary 
life. Mr. Siields’ sends a fine cartoon of 
‘‘ Caritas,”?’ Mr. Walter Duncan some bold 
studies of figures from India, and Sir John 
Gilbert, Mr. Frederick Taylor, Mr. Curl Haag, 
Mr. Wallis, Mr. Arthur Hopkins, and Mr. 
E. K. Johnson are represented. The latter’s 
‘‘Drying Roseleaves ” (188) is a very pleasant 
as well as a very skilful drawing. Mr. Du 
Maurier and Mr. Barnes send admirabl» ex- 
amples of black and white illustrations, and 
there are some charming drawings by Mrs. 
Allingham and Miss Constance Phillott. 

Among the pictures of animals are some of 
the greatest successes of the exhibition. Mr. 
Basil Bradley has seldom been seen to more 
advantage than in his “‘ ‘ May’ on the Thames ” 
(32), and ‘‘Friends’—on the Place de la 
Concord;, Paris” (305), and the same may be 
said of Mr. Heywood Hardy in regard to his 
picture of a group of mares and foals called 
‘* Startled” (81). Cosmo MonxKHOUSE,. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TuHE Scottish National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh, has been closed for re-arrangement 
during the past month, and a few of the works 
formerly on loan have been returned, while 
new portraits, to the number of about sixty, 
acquired by purchase, gift, and loan, have been 
added to the collection. Eighteen of these 
belonged to the late Dr. David Laing, and were 
bequeathed with a view to the formation of a 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery—a project 
which he had greatly at heart, and regarding 
which he had an interesting correspondence 
with Thomas Carlyle. They include portraits 
of James VI., Sir David Murray, of Goethe, 
the poet, and David Anderson, of Finzeauch, 
both probably by Jamesone; Allan Ramsay, 
and the Hon. Alex. Murray, by Ramsay; 
Field-Marshall Wade, Dr. Thomas Henry, the 
historian, by Martin ; and other works of con- 
siderable national interest. An admirable por- 
trait of David Laing himself, by Herdman, is 
also deposited in the gallery; and the same 
painter has lent his striking head of Carlyle, who 
is also represented in a drawing by S. Laurence. 
A large portrait of Dr. William Veitch, author 
of The Greek Verbs, a favourable example of 
James Irvine, has been presented by the execu- 
tors of the philologist. Lady Ruthven has 
bequeathed a fine portrait of James Bruce, of 
Kinnaird, and a portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 
which she herself commissioned Sir F. Grant to 
paint in 1831, and which claims to be the latest 
portrait of the author of Waverley—though the 
National Portrait Gallery in London has one 
executed by Allan in the same year—as the 
‘‘ Bath Miniature,” bequeathed by David Laing, 
is the earliest. The recent purchases include a 
portrait of George IV., by Laurence, from the 
Knighton collection; an electrotype of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, from the Westminster effigy; a 
sketch of Sir Walter Scott, by Geddes; and a 
series of Tassie medallions. A selection of 
engraved Scottish portraits, from the extensive 

uest of Mr. W. F. Watson, has also been 
added to the gallery. 


A PROMINENT feature in the Portfolio for the 
coming year will be a series of articles on 
‘* Imagination in Landscape Painting,” written 
by the editor, and copiously illustrated with 
engravings and woodcuts from pictures by the 
great landscape painters. Mr. Stephens will 
write on James Ward, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd on the 
Laokoon group, Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse on M. 
Rodin, Mr. Beavington Atkinson on some Italian 
painters, and Mr. J. H. Middleton (probably) 
on the Cosmati Family of Sculptor-Architects 
atRome. Among the Y= promised 
are an etching by Mr. C. O. Murray of James 





Ward’s “‘ Cattle in Regent’s Park,” an etching 


by M. Waltner of Hogarth’s ‘‘ Shrimp Girl,” 
an etching by M. Richeton of Morland’s ‘* Goin 
to the Fair,”’ and a mezzotint engraving b Mu 
Brunet-Debaines of Turner's ‘‘A Vessel off 
Yarmouth making Signals of Distress.” 


Mr. W. DIERKEN has on view, in the Con- 
tinental Gallery, New Bond Street, a number 
of pictures from the recent international exhi- 
bition at Antwerp, principally of the Norwegian 
school, together with an interesting collection 
of china plaques from Vienna, 


Mr. P. MenDozA will open next week, in 
the St. James’s Gallery, King Street, an exhi- 
bition of drawings in black and white. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY will sell next Monday a 
choice collection of prints, including several 
valuable Rembrandts, formed by the late Mr. 
John West. 











THE STAGE. 


AN ENGLISH PLAYGOER IN AMERIOA. 
New York : November 14, 1885. 

A FEW remarks occur to me as I prepare to 
leave America—they are jottings merely— 
on the American Stage. That which will be 
most likely to interest English readcre is 
some comparison of the Transatlantic Theatre 
with our own; but no comparison can be com- 
plete—least of all this rapid one—and it must 
be remembered, in the first place, how different 
are the local conditions. In England we have 
still centralisation: in America there is little 
centralisation. New York is, of American 
cities, the most important theatrically: partly 
because it is the largest place; partly because 
it is the most cosmopolitan place. It is the 
third German city in the world. There are as 
many Spaniards im it as in Cadiz; as many 
Italians as in Ancona; as many Frenchmen as 
in Tours or Nevers. And Germans, Spaniards, 
Italians, and Frenchmen would alone sustain 
almost half of the New York theatres. And 
then (putting the true New Yorkers out of 
the question) there is a great floating popula- 
tion of pleasure lovers—for students of the 
stage I dare not call them—ready to spend in 
the New York theatres a little of the wealth 
amassed in Chicago and St. Louis, in Minnea- 
polis and Milwaukee. For all these reasons 
the city of New York is, indeed, the theatrical 
capital of America; but Boston and Phil- 
adelphia—nay, Chicago and St. Louis themselves 
—play a very much more important part in 
American theatrical life than do Manchester 
and Liverpool, Cardiff and Birmingham, in 
English. At this moment—in this middle of 
November—who of our great actors is on 
to be in Liverpool or Cardiff? Irving an 
Miss Terry, the Kendalls, and Wilson 
Barrett are, I suppose, at home. But neither 
Booth nor Joseph Jefferson nor Clara Morris is 
in New York. Jefferson has been at Baltimore, 
Booth is there this week, and Clara Morris, I 
believe, is somewhere or other in a sleeping-car 
in the West. That is one of the things to 
remember, then, about the American stage—the 
absence of centralisation. Another proof of it 
than those I have already given is the existence 
in the “provinces,” so to speak, of such an 
excellent stock company as that which is wont 
to appear at the Boston ‘‘ Museum.” 

Again, no really great, no really very pro- 
minent, actor controls a New York theatre. 
Any organisation like that of our Lyceum and 
Princess’s is at the present time unknown, 
Clara Morris, the Mrs. Kendall, or the Mdme. 
Pasca or Mdme. Favart of America, appears ex- 
clusively in no one theatre. Mr. Booth has no 
theatre, nor has Mr. Jefferson. Daly’s Theatre 
has a comedy company thoroughly well organ- 
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ised—it is a company of many gifts and 
acquirements—but it is a company not at 
present at home. Mr. Gilbert, the comedian— 
a gentleman now quite old, but in full 
ssession of his means—would generally be 
enat the most important actor now in New 
York. He does everything that it is possible to 
do for the part of Sir Anthony Absolute—he 
does not do quite as much for it as does Jeffer- 
son for Bob Acres. As no great master of the 
stage stays at home in New York habitually, to 
exercise his mastery there, a greater prominence 
than would otherwise be given is given on the 
New York stage to the artist of passage, the more 
or less chance phenomenon. But Mr. Abbey’s 
bold step of almost doubling the prices at the 
Star Theatre, during the engagement of Miss 
Mary Anderson, has not succeeded in filling the 
house, even with the people who are generally 
persuaded that a commodity is excellent be- 
cause it is dear; and, save for the unwonted 
hysterics of one generally brilliant and always 
honest writer, it may be said that the engage- 
ment of that intelligent young woman has been 
received by the critics with extreme coldness. 
They cannot ‘‘ enthusisise ”’ about her, it seems. 
Miss Margaret Mather, the new Juliet, draws 
houses more readily than Miss Anderson; yet I 
do not, for my own part, think that her success 
at the Union Square Theatre can be more than 
temporary. I attribute some of it to a spectacle 
only a little less magnificent than that at our 
own Lyceum. Her appearance is s tfficient, 
rhaps, but it is not captivating. Her stage 
usiness is good, and it is often original, and it 
has, when it ought to have, the air of being 
impulsive. And this is saying a good deal. 
But her comedy is wanting in vivacity. She is 
seemingly only satisfied when she reaches the 
pathetic, only really happy when she has 
attained to the intense; and the intense once 
reached she never will let go. Terribly mono- 
tonous and awfully long drawn is the expres- 
sion of Miss Mather’s emotion. Yet the actress 
commends herself to our sympathies by what I 
understand to be the genuine modesty of her 
own estimate of her art. She has been for 
some time a rising star in the West and in the 
smaller cities. She has been wanted in New 
York before now, and, until now, has been un- 
willing to undertake the adventure. And now 
that the experiment has been made, does it 
seem that she has remained in the West too 
long; too long not by reason of years—for it 
may be she is still young—but by reason of the 
method of her art’ I think, for my own part, 
that it does. 

But musta rougher audience—one assumes 
that the audience of the West is rougher 
—confirm an artist in, so to call it, gross- 
ness of method? Not in every case. Our 
own Robson matured the most delicate of 
methods among a coarse enough entourage ; 
and, in New York to-day, Mr. Harrigan shows 
to a third class audience, presumably yearning 
for sensation, the virtues of restraint and 
reticence, the delightfulness of artistic delicacy. 
Mr. Harrigan is, on the whole, the actor who 
has impressed me most in America—I mean, of 
course, excluding the finely accomplished artists 
whom I, like every other London play-goer, 
have seen in England. Harrigan acts at the 
Park Theatre. It is a play-house of the rank 
of the Surrey; and on the stage there the very 
poor man—especially if he be a drunken man— 
is a man of qualities one must revere, and the 
gentleman, the conventional gentleman, is there 
a villain; at all events, the burden of proof 
rests with him to show that he is not, if he can. 
A certain air of unnaturalness attends there- 
fore, it will be understood, the drama of the 
Park Theatre. The point of view is that of 
the Penny Dreadful. But when Mr. Harrigan 
steps into the piece, as the impecunious Irish- 
man or the humble, but erring, brother—and 





that is his réle in ‘‘ Old Lavender ”’—it is a bit 


of life that one begins to see. Just such a 
person you noticed, the day before, preparing 
‘clam chowder,” at a wooden stall on the 
quay, down by the South Ferry. Or just such 
a man turned yesterday out of the shabbiest 
lager-bier-garten along the length of the Third 
Avenue. Like certain of the models of Zola— 
refuse of the Batignolles, residuum of the 
Quartier Mouffetard—he is not an exquisite 
subject. But he is a subject exquisitely studied, 
and pourtrayed without a trace of exaggeration, 
without a cheap effect. He is realised by 
dint of breadth of understanding—which is 
sympathy—and by dint of hard work. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





MUSIC. 
THE ‘*EUMENIDES” AT CAMBRIDGE. 


WE confine our attention here entirely to the 
incidental music written by Dr. C. V. Stanford 
for the performance of the ‘‘ Eumenides ” 
at Cambridge this week. The overture 
is short, and foreshadows the chief event 
and the chief personage of the drama. 
The principal theme is taken from the ‘‘Re- 
venge ”’ chorus of the Furies, the second one is 
the calm and dignified ‘‘ Athena” motive from 
the second act. The latter reminds one vaguely, 
but by no means unfitly, of Brahms’s ‘“ Song 
of Destiny.” The first chorus is a vigorous 
piece of writing. The restlessness of the furies 
when awakened from slumber is well depicted 
in the accompaniment; while the voices, now 
in unison, now in parts, give utterance in an 
effective manner to the dark and cruel thoughts 
of the weird daughters of hell. The second act 
opens with an orchestral movement, in which 
the Furies and Athena are again cleverly con- 
trasted. The first chorus is interesting, espe- 
cially the closing part in the major key. In 
the following number, in which the Furies 
‘*preach to the sons of men,” the composer is 
at his best. In this, and also in the next 
chorus, there are touches of harmony and of 
rhythm which make one think of the Eume- 
nides as distant relations of Wagner’s Valkyrie 
maidens. The introductory orchestral move- 
ment to the third act comes, with its calm and 
flowing theme, as a welcome relief after the 
exciting music of the previous acts. The two 
choruses of the Furies, before they are pacified 
by Athena, are well in keeping with the situa- 
tion. The flowing theme of the introduction 
serves for the two choruses of reconciliation. 
The accompaniment is extremely graceful. The 
last chorus, sung by the attendants of the 
temple as the Eumenides are led to the sacred 
cave assigned to them by Athena, is full of 
simple and pleasing melody. The orchestra is 
busy throughout with the motive of the 
goddess, and with the — fanfare heard 
at the opening of the act. together, it is an 
exceedingly attractive number. Dr. Stanford 
has, in our opinion, added to his reputation by 
this his latest work. The music under the 
composer's direction was ably rendered by the 
band, with Mr. R. Gompertz as leader, and 
by the chorus, consisting of members of different 
colleges. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 





RECENT CONCERTS. 


Miss Fanny DAVIES made her second appear- 
ance at the Popular Concerts last Saturday 
afternoon. She played Mendelssohn’s difficult 
Scherzo & Capriccio in F sharp minor in a 
finished and brilliant manner, and displayed 
agility of finger in a Gigue of Graun. She did 
her best to avoid an encore, but at last had to 

ield, and gave a short piece by Scarlatti. We 
“. the next time she appears she will let us 
hear her in a Beethoven Sonata. In Schu- 
mann’s Trio in D minor Miss Davies showed 


everywhere reverence and feeling for the music, 
but at times we could have wished for a little 
more strength and ion. TheScherzo, how- 
ever, left little to desire. The programme in- 
cluded Schubert’s A minor Quartett. The public 
never seems weary of listening to this lovely 
music, with its ever-changing moments of shade 
and sunshine. It was admirably performed under 
the leadership of Mdme. Néruda. Sig. Botte- 
sini astonished the audience by his wonderful 
feats on the double bass; but, while fully ac- 
knowledging his cleverness and merit as an 
artist, we feel that he is not quite in his right 
place at these concerts. Mr. Maas was the 
vocalist, and sang with his usual success. 

On Monday evening Schubert’s Quartett 
in G (Op. 161) was performed. This grand 
work, written only two years before the 
composer’s death, is wonderful for its imagina- 
tion, its power, and its pathos. We cannot 
agree with the analyst who thinks the finale the 
most important of the four movements. The 
splendid opening movement, with its Schubert 
characteristics and its Beethoven touches, and 
the andante with its tenderness and mystery are, 
to our mind, the strongest movements. The 
quartett has—including this last performance 
—been heard only four times at the Popular 
Concerts, but the enthusiastic reception given 
to it may perhaps induce Mr. Chappell to 
announce it oftener. It was led by Mdme. 
Néruda. It was well given, but we have heard 
a finer rendering of the work. M. V. de 
Pachmann was the pianist, and his solo was 
Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor. He was not in 
his best form ; but nevertheless received raptur- 
ous applause, and for an encore gave Chopin’s 
Valse in D flat. In Mozart’s Pianoforte 
Quartett in G minor he played with extreme 
refinement and delicacy, but at times not with- 
out affectation. Sig. Bottesini again played 
double bass solos, and Mdme. Sinico was the 
vocalist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave their third and 
last vocal recital at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Wednesday afternoon. The programme, well 
selected, contained two of Schubert’s finest 
songs—Memnon and Ganymede. Mr. Hen- 
schel, although the quality of his voice is not 
all that could be desired, sang them with great 
taste; and by his charming rendering of their 
interesting pianoforte accompaniments, added 
much to the effect of the music. Mrs. Henschel 
was in good voice, and received much applause 
for her finished performance of songs by Bruch, 
Brahms, and Mendelssohn. Besides the pieces 
mentioned, there were other songs and duets 
by French and German composers. The con- 
cert givers, encouraged by the success of their 
present series, propose to give another at the 
beginni: ing of the new year. 

Gounod’s ‘‘Mors et Vita’? was given, under 
Mr. Mackenzie’s direction, last Tuesday evening, 
at the second Novello Concert at St. James’s 
Hall. The choir was in splendid condition, and 
the performance of the work—with one or two 
exceptions scarcely worth noticing—was an 
extremely fine one. The choristers paid the 
greatest attention to light and shade. The 
vocalists were Mesdames Albani and Trebelli, 
and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, so the solo 
music was thoroughly well cared for. Mr. 
Mackenzie conducted throughout in a masterly 
manner, and his efforts to do justice to the 
music were duly appreciated. The hall was 
filled: money, indeed, was refused at the doors. 
The popularity of ‘‘ Mors et Vita” in London 
is far greater than we had anticipated. 








MUSIC NOTE, 


AT the Hampstead Popular Concert on next 
Thursday, December 10, Miss Anna Mehlig 
will play, coming specially from Berlin for the 





| purpose. 
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MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 











Customs, the Scenes and Geeneey 


BEAUTIFUL 


COMPLETION OF THE LIBRARY AND PRESENTATION 





GI FT- BOOK. 
EDITION OF 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK-—Division III.—Entitled: 
LEBANON, DAMASCUS, and BEYOND JORDAN: Biblical Illustrations drawn from the Manners and 


147 Lilustrations and Maps. Tmpeneal 8vo, cloth extra, richly cat side, back, and 
Already published, uniform with the ghee. 


Division I,-SOUTHERN PALESTINE and JERUSALEM. With 140 Illustrations. 
CENTRAL PALESTINE and PH@NICLIA. With 130 Illustrations. 


Dr. Thomson has traversed and re-traversed the scenes which he describes so 
observation. The Pictorial Illustrations are entirely new, prepared specially for 


*,” The Complete Work is comprised in Three Volumes, price Three Guineas, but each Volume or Division is quite complete in itself, 


Division II.— 


of the Holy Land. By WILLIAM M. PROMEN, md. forty-five years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 


edges. Price 2is 


Price 21s. 
Price 21s. 


and is sold = 'y, price 21s, 





PRICE 
8s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


THE LAND of GREECE. Historical and Descriptive. 
By CHARLES HENRY HAN! SON , Author of “‘ The Siege of Troy, | 
and the Wanderings of Ulysses,’ &c. With Forty-four Dlustra- | 





5s. 





4s. 


3s, 6d. 





tions. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra. || 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE CHILDREN’S TOUR; or, Everyday Sights in a 
Sunny Land. By M.A. PAULL, Author of ** Tim’s Troubles,” &c. 
With’ Twelve Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE PLANTS of the BIBLE. By John Hutton Balfour, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.8.8.L. and E., F.L.S., F.R.C.S.E. New and 
Enlarged Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant. 














| 


NEW EDITION. 


THE MOUNTAIN. By Jules Michelet, Author of “The | 


Bird,” “The Insect,” &c. With Seventeen Illustrations. Post 8vo, | 
cloth extra. 


NEW WORK BY EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 


WINNING the VICTORY ; or, Di Pennington’s Reward. 
ATale. By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Fighting 
= eon 2 ht,” *‘ The Heiress of Wylmington,” &c, Post 8vo, 
clo b> 











3s. 6d. 





2s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 


EGYPT PAST and PRESENT. Described and [llus- 

ted. With a Narrative of its Occu atlce | by the British, and of 
eeend Hvgnte ta tee Houten, By W. NPORT ADAMS. 
bi J 100 Illustrations and Portrait of Gana Gordon. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra. 


From the TANNERY to the WHITE HOUSE. 


STORY of the LIFE of ULYSSESS. GRANT. His Boy- 
hood, Youth, Manhood, Public and Private Life and Service. 
WILLIAM M. THAYER, Author of ‘From Log Cabin to White 

House,” &c. With Portrait and Vignette. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 








2s. 6d. 


NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 


ARCHIE DIGBY; or, an Eton Boy’s Holidays 
£2. W., Author of “Harry Bertram and his Eighth 


Beast 
With Six Illustrations. Post: 8vo, cloth extra. 





2s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. E. N. HOARE,’ M.A. 


SEEKING a COUNTRY ; ot, the Home of the Pilgrims. 
By the Rev. E.N, HOARE, M 


} cloth extra. 





2s. 6d. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. MARSHALL. 
SALOME; or, Let Patience have her Perfect Work. 


EMMA 
By Mrs. &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 





1s. 


A PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 





6d. 


each. 


STORIES for 1886. Small 4to, pictorial boards. 


THE “STAR BOYS” SERIES. Each Illustrated with | 
Six Engravings. Bound in cloth, beautiful colour design. 
THE STAR BOYS. Translated from Kart OTTO THELEMANN. 


baw BOY FRIEND. By the AvuTHOR of “‘THE BaBEs in the BASKET.” 
Cc. 


ONLY a SLIP. By Eimer BURLEIGH, Author of “ Owen’s Hobby.” 


NE . 
WITH PACK and RIFLE in the FAR SOUTH-WEST. 


| DUNALTON;; or, the Story of Jack and his Guardians. 


| THANKFUL REST: a Tale. 


» Rector of Acrise, Kent; Author | 
“Heroism in Humble Lite” * Roe Carson’s Enemy,” &c. Post 


MARSHALL, Author of “ Mrs. Haycock’s 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY of PICTURES and | 


With 


phically, and in these volumes we have the ripe result of nearly fifty years of careful 
work from Photographs taken by the Author, and from original dra Prone S tea 





‘W WORK BY ACHILLES DAUNT. 


Adventures in New Mexico, Arizona, and Central America. By 
ACHILLES DAUNT, Author of * Frank Redcliffe,” ‘In the Land 
of the Moose, the Bear, and the oo ” «'The Three Trappers,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “Sy TEACHERS,” 
“MINE OWN PEOPLE,” 





By LOUISA M. GRAY, Author of “‘ Nelly’s Teachers,” “ Ada and 
_ Gerty,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra. it Ae 


NEW STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Each with Illustrations and in attractive Binding. 


| AT the PASTOR’S. By the Author of “The Swedish 
Twins,” &c. Royal 18mo, cloth extra. 


By Annie S. Swan, Author 
of ‘ Aldersyde,” oe “Shadowed Lives,” ke. Large 
fcap. 8vo, cloth extra. 

“THY KINGDOM COME”: a Tale for Boys and Girls. 
By the AUTHOR of “LITTLE HAZEL,” &c. Large fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, floral design. 

CORDS of LOVE; or, Whois My Neighbour? By M. E. 
CLEMENTS, Author ot “*The Story of the Beacon Fire.’’ Large 
fvap. 8vo, cloth extra, floral design. 

“SHELTERING ARMS”; or, the Entrance of God’s 


Word Gives Light. +>. E. CLEMENTS, Author of “ The Story 
of the Beacon Fire.” ge fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, floral design. 


THE STORY of the RED CROSS KNIGHT. From 
ae Feiry ray ‘eve, thoth exten: With Twelve Full-page 


FAVOURITE HYMNS FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 

FORMING BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 
Feap. 8vo, tom extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 1s. 6d. each. The 

| Designs by CLARK STANTON, A.R.S A., and other eminent Artists. 
THAT GLORIOUS SONG of OLD. With Fifteen Illustrations. 

| JUST AS IAM. With Fifteen Illustrations. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 





NEARER, MY GOD, to THEE. With Sixteen Illustrations. 
ROCK of AGES. With Sixteen Illustrations. 

JESUS, LOVER of MY SOUL. With Sixteen Illustrations. 
| ABIDE WITH ME. With Sixteen Illustrations. 


| THE LORD’S PRAYER. With Thirteen Illustrations. 





BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOKS. 


| Each richly Illuminated. re SE: in Coloursand Gold. Ribbon 
8' 

| THOUGHTS of HEAVEN, OUR HOME ABOVE: 

Texts and Hymns. Beautifully Tiluminated. 


THOUGHTS for SUNRISE: Daily Morning Texts and 
Morning Hymns. Beautifully Illuminated. 


| THOUGHTS for SUNSET: Daily Evening Texts and 

Evening —— Beautifully Illuminated 
EW CHROMO VIEW SERIES OF 

_ CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, and BIRTHDAY CARDS. 
Combining a Selection of Landscape Views of well-known English, 
Scottish, and Irish Scenery, with various Complimentary Mottoes. 
Beautifully printed in Chromo-lithography, on — ‘omene Cards, 
with gilt edges. FIFTEEN New Sorts. Price 6d. each 

SCENES. MOTTOES. 














THE LOST BOOK. By ANNIE Lvcas, Author of “ Léonie,” &c. 
ONLY JOHNNY BROWN. By the AutnHor of “‘DREAmMs and DEEDS.” 


LEON and the, LESSON he LEARNED. By the Autnor of “ Drzams 
and DEEDs.” 





THE LITTLE CHIMNEY SWEEP. By W.B.F. 





KING'S ROAD—bBrighton .. With the Best Wishes of the Season. 
THE PAVILION—Brighton .. ..» Wishing you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
SOUTH BAY—Scarborough . .. With many Loving Wishes for Coristmas. (Year. 
VIEW from the CASTLE: —Edinburg . Wishing you many Happy Returns of the Day. 
GENERAL VIEW of the LAKE 3~Killarney... Wishing you a Merry Christmas and a Happy _ 
THE MEETING of the WATERS—Killarney.. With the Best Wishes of the Season. (Yea 


And Nine other kinds. Complete List post-free on application. 


PRICE 


5s. 


3s. 6d. 


1s. 6d. 


each. 


each. 


1s. 
each, 


6d. 








1s. 6d. 


each. 





T. NELSON & SONS’ BOOK LIST.—An Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Books, suitable for the DRAWING Room, for PRESENTS, for Homu READING, &c., &c., and 


containing particulars of a great variety of REWARD Books and CARDS IN PACKETS, post-free on application. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 anv 36, Paternoster Row, Lonpvon, E.C.; Parxsrpr, Epinsurcu ; anp New York. 
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Marcus Ward’s Christmas Books, 


WALTER CRANE'S NEWEST PICTURE BOOK. 
SLATE and PENCILVANIA: being the 


Ceo age of Dick on a Desert Island. a by 

ALTER CRANE. In 24 Full-page Coloured Illustra- 
conn. Decorated boards, with fanciful end-papers. 
Large 4to, 2s. 6d. 


CHAMPION TO “ AT HOME” AND “ ABROAD.’ 
PUNCH and JUDY and some of THEIR 


FRIENDS. Described by FREDERIC E, WEATHERLY. 
Illustrated in Colours, by Patty Townsend, Bound in 
decorated boards, with cloth back and coloured edges. 
Post 4to, 5s. 


THREE FAIRY PRINCESSES. Old 
Stories Told Anew, by ELIZA KEARY, and realised in 
colours x Caroline Paterson. Brilliant’ binding. Small 
4to, 2s. 6d. 


THE OGRE: a Story for Children. A 
Child's ecu! regarding a Musician and his Music. 
By MAY CUNNINGYION. With numerous Illustrations. 
Decorated boards, Medium 8vo, 1s. 


SEVEN JUVENILE PLAYS for CHRIST- 
MAS HOLIDAYS. Being Little Comedies designed for 
Little Folks. By GEORGE FULLER. Grey cloth, 
crown 8vo, 4s, 


ROBERT BURNS: an Anniversary Poem 
real before the Burns Society of New York. By 
DUNCAN MACGREGOR CRERAR,. Every page has an 
illustration of the Bard’s Poems and Life. Printed in 
brown on Antique paper, 2s. 


THE GOLDEN GOSPEL: being the Gospel 


according to St. John. Printed in Letters of Gold, and 
enriched with Medieval Borders with Frontispiece, after 
Thorwalsden. With an Introduction by the Rev. J. R. 
MACDUFF, D.D., Author of * Bible Forget-me-Nots.” 


Small 4to, price 5s. 
STARS OF LIGHT: a Text Book for 


Morning and Evening. By the Author of ‘‘ Bible Forget- 
me-Nots.” The Text illustrated by means of Twelve 
Star-lit Views in Silver and colours. Square 32mo, cloth, 
1s. ; French morocco, 2s. 


SPEEDWELL: a Bible Text Book for 
EVERYBODY, By the Author of “ Bible Forget-me 
Nots.” Profusely adorned with Artistic Reproductions 
of Speedwell Flowers in the Natural Colour. The Texts 
printed in gold, Square 32mo, cloth, 1s.; French 
morocco, 2s. ; calf inlaid and gilt, 3s, 


CHRISTIAN NAMES and WHAT THEY 
MEAN: a Birthday Book on a new Plan. 250 familiar 
E Christian Names arranged as headings alphabetically, 
with spaces below for autographs. ‘The origin and 
=. meaning of every name, and selected poetry suitable to 
p each, are given. Printed in gold and blue. Cloth extra, 
= gilt edges, 3s. 6d; French morocco, gilt edges, 5s. 








MARCUS WARD & CO, (Limited), London, Belfast, and 
New York. 





THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF I1.M.8, 
* CHALLENGER.” 


Now ready, ** Zoology,” Vol. XIUIL., Royal 4to, prics 50s., cloth. 


Nn 
EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS 
of the VOYAGE of H.M.8. ** CHALLENGER” during the YEARS 
1573-6, under > Command of Captain G. 5. NARES, K.N,, F.1.8,, and 
Captain F, T, THOMSON, K.N. Prepared under the superintendence ot 
the late Sir C, W. PHOMSON, F.K.S,, and now of JOHN MURRAY, one of the 
Naturalists of the Expedition, 


*,* This Volume may also be had in separate Parts, XXXV., XXXVL, 
and XXXVLL of the ent're Work, as below :— 


XXXV. “oom on the - ~?—_cal By Epaak A. SMITH, 
F.Z.5. Price 2 


XXXVI. “ Report eg the , a 
"rice 
XXXVIL. “toes on the Schizopoda.” 
8 


By Professor EMIL SELENKA, 
By Professor G. O. SARs. 


Printed for H.M, siationery-office: published by Order of H.M, Goverr. 
m nt: sold by LoN@MANS & CO, JOHN MURKAY, MACMILLAN & Co., 
PIMPKIN & CO., TRUBNER & CO, E, STANFORD, J. D. POTTER, 
and KEGAN PAUL & LO., London; A, & C, BLACK and DovgLas & 
FOULIs, \qpccaeeas ; and by A, THOM & Uv., and HopG@Es, FiGGis, & 
Co., Dublia 











J. & R. MAXWELL'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MEPROTS of COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
Price 2s. 6d., cl. ; 33. 6d , half-mor. (post 4d.). 
BRITAIN’S SLAVES. By George Challis. 


“The character-sketches are free and vigorous. and the whvle book dis- 
plays considerable ability." —Freeman’s Journal. 
THE BITTER ORY of OUTCAST LONDON. 
Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 


RECOLLECTIONS of a RELIEVING 
FFICER. By FRANCIS W. ROWSELL, U.B. 


GRAPHIC bagtnye A of the GREAT NORTH-WEST. 
Price 2s., bds.; d.,cl.; 33. 6d., half-mor. (post 44.). 

CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE. By Washington 
IRVING, Author of ‘‘ The Sketch Book,” &c. 
CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR NOVELS. 

Recently issued :—2s., bds.; 2s. s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. 


Fragoletta. By “ Rita. ny Pure Gold. By Mrs.Lovett 


Cameron, 





Ishmael. Miss Braddon. e, and Heir. By E. 

arted a 

” . K. nee a7 om On, Dangerous Ground. 
‘Wor. 


| ungainly Won. By Mrs. 


me Witch’s Head. By H. 
Power U’ Donoghue. 


Rider-Haggard. 

THE STARTLING, AMUSING, and ABSURD. 

Price 13., paper cover; 18. 6d., cloth (postage 2d.). 
BARON MUN CHAUSEN. Marvellous 


Travels and Adventures. Profusely Illustrated. 


THE POLITICAL QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
Price 1s., paper covers ; ts. 6d., cl., (post 2d.). 
WHY I AM A CONSERVATIVE. 
By AN ELECTOR 


* Should be read by every voter, who cannot do "batt r than consult this 
cleverly written volume,”— Morning Post. 
NEW and POPULAR ONE-SHILLING BOOKS. 
Uniform in style and price (postage 2d. each), 
A Rainy June, By | Life in the Ranks. 





** Oui The Cabman’s Daughter. 
John Needham’ 8 Double. | Hauled Back by ne Wife, 
By Joseph Hatton. bamages. By Vincent 


At What Cost? By Hugh 
‘ Baftied. 


Cc a 
Funniest Fiction. By | Bafled. By Shirley P. 
Mark Twain. mn “, 


London: J.& R. MAXWELL, 33 & 35, St. Bride-street, 
Ludgate Circus; and 13, 14, & 15, "Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street, B£.0 
And at all Libraries, Bookrtalis, “Booksellers, &e. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 28., post free. 


THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 


DEMOCRACY. By J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
M.A., M.P. 

ConTENTs: The Origin and Growth of the English 
Oligarchy.—Causes and ndranuces of Reftorm.—The 
Relation of Political Reform to Social Progress.— fhe 
Land Mono ~~ alia, Distribution of Wealth.—Demo- 
cratic Mo: 

* The book deserves the widest possible circulation. 
It may be read with advantage alike by the timid Con- 
servative and by the eager Kadical.’”’— Weekly 1imes, 





Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free, 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 
the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 


ConTENTS: Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Physica) 
Force.—The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm.—"* Re- 
publicanism: Form and Substance.” 

The Echo says :—“‘ There is no writer now living who 
knows the Commonwealth period so well, or who is so 
far qualitied to draw: lessons from it for our own times. 
His little book is full of thought and noble teaching. 
It may be commended as a work of solid value and 
great political usefulness.” 





Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
Bins CasTLE STREET, HOLBOEN ; and all Booksellers, 


EFFIE AND HER STRANGE ‘ACQUAINTANCES: 


A Very Curious Story, Almost True. 


Cloth elegant, 5s. 


By Rev. J. CROFTS. Nine Plates by Gorvon Brown. 


4“ Certainly since ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ there has never appeared a more charming tale.””— Bookseller. 
* After reading this de ot book ourselves, we subjected it to the criticism oft a little bookworm of ten 


years old, who read it four 


es through.”’= Science Gossip. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


,. FLOWERS WITH ROOTS: being Allegories and 


Sermons for Children. 


Price 2s. 6d., fancy cloth, with Frontispiece, 


* Quite model addresses.”—Guardian. 





Chester: PHILLIPSON & GOLDER. London: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO.; and SIMPKIN & CO. 





REEVES & TURNER’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Messrs. REEVES & TURNER beg to announce 


that they have arranged with Mr. William Morris to become the Publishers 
of his Works, a detailed List of which is subjoined :— 


THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES, and 
other Tales. Translated from the Icelandic ty FIRIKR MAGNUSSON 
and WM. MORRIS. Crown 8vo, 255 pp., 10s, 6d. 


THE JZENIDS of VIRGIL. Done into English 


Verse by WM. MORRIS, Second Edition. Crown 8v9, 332 pp., I4s. 


HOPES and FEARS for ART. Five Lectures 
h London, &c., in 1878-1831, Third Edition, 
Crown te 217 pp., “44, 6d. 


THE STORY of GRETTIR the STRONG. 
Translated from the Icelandic by EIRIKR MAGNUSSIN and WM, 
MORRIS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 304 pp., 8s. 


THE DEFENCE of GUENEVERE, and other 
Poens. Reorinted without Alteratioa from the Edition of 1958, 
Crown 8yo, 24% pp., 8s. 


THE LIFE and DEATH of JASON: a Poem. 


Eighth Edition, Revised by the Author, Post 8vo, 376 pp., 8s. 


THE STORY of SIGURD the VOLSUNG and 


the a of the NIBLUNG3. Third Edition, Square post 8vo, 
392 pp., 


LOVE is ENOUGH; or, the Freeing of Phara- 


mond; a Morality. Third Edition. Post 8vo, design on side in gold; 
134 pp., 7s. 6d, 


THE STORY of the VOLSUNGS and NIBLUNGS, 


with Songs. Trauslated from the Elder Edda by wM. MORRIS and 








E. MAGNUSSON, Crowa 8vo, ia an or | binding d d by 
the Author, 275 pp., 12s. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE: a Poem. In Four 
Parts, Library Edition, 4 vols., crown 8vo, £2; or separately, Vols. 
I, and IL. (Spring and Summer), Ninth E lition, 16s.; Vol. IU. (Autumn), 
Sixth E ition, 12s.; Vol. IV. (Winter), Sixth Edition, 12s. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. Popular Edition. 


Ten Parts. Hitherto 3s. 6d. each. This will in future be published at 
2s, 6d. each, with a view to rendering it more raidily accessible, 


WORKS of the late JAMES THOMSON (“B. V.”). 
Crown 8vo. 


CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT, and other Poems. 


wn 8vo, 134 pp., 


VANE’S STORY, WEDDAH and OM-EL- 


BONAIN, and other Poems. 
DITTO, Large Paper, 103, 


Crown 8vo, 320 pp., 63 
ESSAYS and PHANTASIES. 

ConTENTS :—A Lady of Sorrow—Proposals for the Speedy Extinction of 
Evil and Misery—Bumble, Bumb edon, Bumb!eism—Open Secret Societies 
—dAn Evening with Spenser—A Note on Forster's Life of Swift—A Note of 
George Meredith, &c. 








Crown 8vo, 263 pp., 
A VOICE from the NILE, and other Poems. 
With a Memoir. Etched Portrait, 
LIITO, Large Paper, 12s, 


- ™ 4 vols., 8vo, bi ckram, £ 

KEATS’S (JOHN) POETICAL ‘WORKS. And 
other Writings, now v st brought together, including Poems and 
numerous Letters not before published. Mdited, with Notes and 
Appendices, by H. BUXTJUN FOKMAN. Numerous Portraits, Fac- 
similes, Etchings, &c. 

“It is likely to remain the standerd edition, and to pass into libraries 
and private collections wherever the English languaga is spoken or 
studied.”—Zimes, 

1 vol., crown 8vo, one ond ——. x? pe PP. buckram’‘gilt, 8s, 
) 
KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Given from his 
own Edit.ons and other Authentic Sourcas, and Co'lated with maay 
Manuscripts. E.ited by H,. BUXTON FORMAN. Portrait. 


The best a EJdition, hands»mely priated and elaborately 
7 8 vols., 8vo, a gilt, £5. 

SHELLEY’ S$ (P. B : Poetry and Prose. 
Edited, with Notes, by HARRY BUXTON FORMAN, Etchings, Por- 
traits, Views, and wee of MSs. 

vols,, 8vo, £ 

SHELLEY’S POE TIGAL ‘WORKS: being the 
Poetry Volumes of the foregoing, with the Addition of Mrs, SHELLEY'S 
Notes. With the same [}lustrations as abovs. 

CHEAP EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo0, buckram ar 16s, 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Type and 
= as the foregoing, but omitting the Foot-notes. With Two 

Zichings. 


London: Rezves & Turner, 196, Strand, W.C. 








USED BY THE QUEEN, ROYAL FAMILY, AND IN ALL TILE 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


LE=EIISS J)IARIES, 1886, 
ETTS'’S J)IARIES, 1886, 
1886, 


yp, Ertss DIARIES, 


Meet every requirement, being the cheap-st, best, and most practical kind 
in use. Published only by LETTS, SuN, & Lo. Games), ~ Kiog William 
Street, London Bridge, or from any Statioaer or Booksta 


\ \ TILLIAM TYNDALE’S FIVE BOOKS 
=f — , oe the PENTATEUCH, one? A.D. 1530, Re- 
printed verbatim, co with the Edition of Matthew's Bible of 
tsar Stephani Biblia. of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523 ; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 
By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 

This Edition of the First English Translation of the Pentateuch, now for 
the firet tise > nted in owante form, is made from the copy in the 
Lennox Library, New York 

The Edition is limited to 500 copies. 
Royal Svo, latge paper, price tm cloth, 31s, 6d. 
London ; 5S. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, prive 2s., post free. 
STUDIES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By 


W, J. MIL , Seseetany ts Institution 
of Engineers an ee builders 1 Scotland, Author 
of ** ciples of Mechanics,” & 


Crown 8vo, cloth nenata aid price 2s. 6d., post free. 


EDWARD IIT. and Other Poems, Ballads, 
&c, By YORK WEST. 


Crown &v0, cloth Renee, price 2s., post free. 


MIND and BRAIN. By Edwin | Dean, 
M.D., LL.D. Section I. The ological 
ment. Section II. The Psychological Argument. 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, CASTLE STREET, HOLBORN; and all Booksellers. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 


Now ready, price — 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
78. 6d, extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s, 6d, extra, 


Coloured Freehand Drawing Copies 


FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


These copies are ADAPTED from specimens of various 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
—_— outlines, It is not intended that the colour should 

Se cued ne the children, thou hh, when possible, the 
d it useful to allow practice as a reward 
for aaa drawing. 














London: 
_ ALEXANDER & & / SHEPHEARD 127, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


om 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 
Tae original, best, and most Mberal, 
- — ~ .D — — 
“Cash prices. xtra 
Iustrated Priced Catalogue, with Sides hp tome, post-free 
F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and |9, 20, and 21, Morwell-street, WV. 
Established 1862, 





Pror. Lowettr’s DISCOVERIES. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
ART OF NEVER FORGETTING unlike mnemonics. Lost 


memorges restored—the worst made good, and the best better. ‘ny 
book learned in one reading. Pacer Ma without notes. A self-coaching 





PHanix FIRE OFFICE, Lomsanp Sraeer 

and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1788, 
wrngmrances against Lose by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
by en arranged with promptitude and liberality. 


ILLIAM C. MACDONA’ 
by B. MACDONALD. } Joint Secretaries. 


105,000 ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICK 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


64, CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL - KINDS, 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. Premium Incomo, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN .. «s .. HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stetions, the Local Agents, or 
West-EnND OrFice—-8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS 
or at the 
HERaD OFFice—64, CORNBILL, LONDON, E.C 

Wintiaw J. Vir, Secrotary. 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRK BECK BAN EK. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
P — por CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
lemand. 

TWO. per CENT INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calcu’ated on 
the minimum mouthly balances, whee not drawn below £59. 

The Bank undertakes for ite ( free of Charge, the Custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Aa = and Valuables ; the coilection of Hil's 
of Exc’ Dividends, and Coupons: and the purchase and se'eofStocks, 
Shares Annuities, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 











To H.R.H. the , PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’8 OWN SAUCE, 


Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS & YORK& GAME PIES. 
Also 

[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 

















THEATRES. 








ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Pro and Man |. Messrs, A. & 8. GATTI. 
Every evening, at 8, DION BouciCAULT's celebrated Drama, 
THE COLLEEN BA 


w 
Messrs, Charles Sullivan, Bovestd Chamberlain, Craufo Lyndal, &c, 
esdames Mary Rorke, we : . ‘ 


illward, &e. 
New scenery a he Bruce Smit! th. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by LEAVE IT TO ME. 


C}OMEDY THEATRE 


Lessee, Miss Senenoues. 

Every evening, at 8, ERMINIE.. 

Messrs. Harry Paulton, Henry Bracy, Fred. Mervin, Frank Wyatt, Percy 

Compton, J. W. Bradbury, Horace Bolini, George Marier, A. D. Pierre- 
oint, &c.; Mesdames Florence St, John, V. Melnotte, Kate Munroe, M, A, 
ictor,. Edith Vane, Kate Everleigh, Delia Merton, &o, 








OURT THEATRE, 
Lessees and Managers, Mr. Jouw CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CKCIL. 
evening, at 8.30, anoriginal Faroe, in three acts, by A. W. PiNERO, 
entith HK MAGISTRATE. 
Preceded, at &, by BREAKING TUE ICS. 


DRURY 





LANE THEATRE. 


and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 

Evcry evening at 7.45, HUMAN NATURE 

= Mesers. Neville, Grahame, Clynds, Nicholls, Th ome, Leathos, Lyons, Yates, 
Morgan, Loch, & Mesda:nes Bateman, Urmsby, Llington, M‘Neill, Clare- 
mont, Barry, Faber, &e. 








AIETY THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. aay dl _—— LINQSUEAD, 
Every evening, at 7.45, BILLES TAYLO 
At 9.45, THE ViCAK OF WIDEAWAKEFIELD, 
LOBE THEATRE. 


Sole age and Manager, Mr. Caagves I, HawTRer. 


Every eveuing, at 9. 

THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Messr*. Beaumont, Pevley, Draycott, Cross, Andrews, Glover, Bent, 
Stewart Dawson, and W. J. Hill; Mesdimes’ Featherston, A, Hughes, 
Leizh Murray, aud Stephens. 
Preceded, at 8, soll A BAD PENNY, 


GRAND : 


THEATRE, 


ISLINGTON, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, CHARLES WILMOT. 
Every evening, at 815, special oe of Mr, DAVID JAMES as 
PERKYN MIDULEWICK, in OUK BU 
tupported by his own selected company. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by Farce. 





(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITLES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWAKE of IMULA'TIUNDS. 
SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAVFAIR, W 











method _ all_subjects. Invalu- 
abie to the Legal, Medical, Clerical, 
—_ ical, ~~ and ‘all other 
nd B Last 

ation contains 


NE THOUSAND APPLICATIONS I 11 


PROSPECTUS TOsT FREE, 
SU Ct Cc ESS With pions of Mr. ~ . PROCTOR, 
DR. ANDREW WILSON 
ind its to Corresp Classes in 
NEVER FORGETTIN G and CURE for MIND WANDERING 
Also taught in C!asses or Privately at the address below. 
PROF. LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 











UPERIOR SECONDHAND FURNI- 


TURE.—SPILLMAN and CO.’s celebrated old-established FURNISH- 
ING WAREHOUSES, 14 and 4, Newcastle-street, Strand, contain the 
largest assortment in old marqueterie, antique oak, elegant inlaid Sheraton, 
Chippend.le, Adams, and newest styles by Gillow and others, large hand- 
some sideboards, dining tables, bookcases, cabinets, wardrobes, and bed 
room suites at considerably below their original cost, renovated and seut 
home equal to new; also office furniture and Turkey carpets. The very 
best value offered. ‘Comparisons invited, _ Shippers jerssupplied. 








FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8. FISHER, 


188, STRAND. 





TWENTY-TWO PRIZE MEDALS. 


FAY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


PURE—EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 


From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 


“T have formed a high opinion of its dietetic value. I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. 
forms a beverage — both in flavour and odour. It is especially ada; 


organs are weak 


J.S.FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney, N. S.Ww. 





Dp DUNBAR’S ALKARAM —or, 

ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 

the only cure for Hayfever and Colds by Inhalation. 

a = . & bottle. Recommended by 
first Physicians and the Medical Papers. 


ALKARAM. 


pted to those whose digestive 


HAXYMARKET THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. BASHFORD. 
Every evening, at DARK 

Messrs. C. Sugden, ti. Beervobm- Tree, Barrymore, R. Pateman, I. B, Dur- 
ham, E. Maurice, Forbes Dawson, West, aud Winter; Mesdames Lydia 
Foote, Uelen on and Miss Lingard. 


NOVELTY THEATRE, 


GREAT QUEEN STREET. 
To-night, a new a: d original ry! by WuyTE FD7,R, ontitled 
VANDERVECKEN ; or, THE FLYING ANGLO-DUTCHMAN, 
Messrs, Willie Edoutn, Harry Cou: taine, Eardley Turner, Arthur Corney, 
and Liowl Brough ; Mesdames H-reiet Vernon, Helen Hastings, Constance 
Moxon, Kate Bellingham, Emmic Graham, and Alice Athertou, 


1, Sollee THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8, a new and original Drama of English Life by 

ROBERT BUCHANAN aud Miss (LARRIETT JAY, entitled 
ALONE IN LONDON. 

Messrs. Herbert Standing, Dalton Somers, Desmond, Gilbert Farquhar, 
Percy Bell, J. Tresahar, Leonard Borne ; Mesdames Harrlet Jay, Marsden, 
Juliet Anderson, Palmer, Amy Roselle. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by a Comedietta, 





RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr, EDGAR ae 
Every evening, at 3 TUE GREAT PINK PEARL, 
Pr ceded, at 7.15 ANDY BLAKE. 
Messrs. Edgar en, Marius, Groves, Denison, Caffrey, Harcourt, 
Cautley, Parry, Bowland; Mesdames Compton, Clara Jecks, Goldnoy, 
Brooke, Helena Dacre, 


TRAND THEATRE. 


Under the Direetion oJ Mr. WILLIAM Peck and Miss FE. LawRexce. 
This Evenirg, at 8.15, ON ‘CHANGE, 
Mesers. F, Morris, ¥. Stephens, G, M ore, Greet, Seiten, Herbert, Evans, 
Curtis, ype | apemmeens Otway, St. Ange, Filippi, Ayrtoun, E. Lawrence. 
I'receded, a In Fe TTEBS, 
his sce. nore ‘Evans, and Selten ; Mesdames St am and Lawrences. 


TOOLE’ Ss THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE 

On MONDAY, December 7, Mr. J. L. TOOLE will —* his re-appear. 

ance ina new Farcical Play, = three acts, by J. MADDISON MoxTor, 

















It | called GOING IT. 


OLD GOSSETT. Mr. J. L, TOOLE. 
To be followed by the succers*ul Travestie, 
a THE 0 O'DORKA ; OR, A WONG ACCENT, 
By F. C. BURNAND. 


TAUDEVILLE THEATRE 


Sole Lessed'and Matiager, (ovens THORNE, 
Evry eveni at 9, LOYAL LOVEKS. 
C : ae in foo ects, froa the } lay “Le Voyage de M. Perrichon,” by 
Messrs. C. GARICK and A. F,. GUIBAL, in which Messrs, Thomas Thorne, 
Mackintosh, ant Everard, W. Lestocq, F. Grove, H. Akhurst, J. 





Wheatmas, and E. W. Gardiner ; Mesdames Kate Rorke L. Peach, and 





Lavis will appear. 
Preceded, at 8, by 


CUPID'S MESSENGER. 
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Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO’S LIST. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A Monthly Review. Decemser, 1885. 2s. 6d. 











CONTENTS. 
1. THE INTERPRETERS of GENESIS and the IN- | 6, SOLAR MYTHS. By Prof. Max MULLER. 10. THE, NEW FRENOH CHAMBER. By Mons 
RETERS o . By £ rot. UZLBY. | 7, ARCOTIOCS: their Use and puté). 
.. CE MAE Nea ae oe Bi Ag yo - ep gy | Fox. ' 11. LEOPARDI. By Constance FLETCHER. 
ee » By he Hight Hon. MARL) 3 WHAT GEOGRAPHY OUGHT TO BE. By /|12.A STRATEGIOAL VIEW of TURKEY. By 
4. THE RED OROSS. By Joun Furtey Prince KRoporkin. HoparT PasHa. 


. INSANITY and E. By th h é 9. AGER CounTsss of | 13. CAPITAL and the IMPROVEMENT of LAND. 
5. IN - Cc y the Right Hon. Lorp SS , By the Dow. 0! By His a. Haun ef Aaotie. 


Now ready, imperial 4to, bound in buckram, £3 3s. 


GENERAL GORDON’S LAST JOURNAL. A Facsimile of the Last of the Six Volumes of Journals 


despatched by General Gordon before the Fall of Kartoum. 
‘* We have read the words before ; but here, in the dead hero’s own handwriting, they live with a new life....... They have the touch of a vanished hand.” ’ 
“This profoundly interesting volume.’ —Morning Post. Lapane A Review. 
“This sumptuous quarto is at once a splendid monument to Gordon’s memory and a striking testimony to the force with which his romantic life and death have 
seized the popular imagination.” —Guardian. 
*,* A CHEAP EDITION of GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS can now be had, complete in 1 vol., price 6s. 


Next week, fcap. 8vo, in Whatman paper cover, 1s. 


THE PLEASURES, DANGERS, and USES of DESULTORY READING, By the Eart or lppesteteu. 


An Address delivered to the Students of the University of Edinburgh, on November 3, 1885. F ss 
*,* A few copies have been printed on hand-made paper, and “ clothed in white and redde.” Price 2s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 
LETTERS and JOURNALS of JONATHAN SWIFT. Selected and Edited, with a Commentary and 
Notes, by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. [Next week. 
Large crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment antique or cloth, 12s.; vellum, 15s. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. From Malory to Macaulay. Selected and Annotated, 


with an Introductory Essay, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
* Outside and inside it is a goodly k. It is pleasant to the eye, pleasant to the touch, pleasant, above all, to the mental ear. Open it where you will, some master 
of speech is there to address you, or at least some speaker whose accent distinguishes him from the semi-articulate throng. No man is better fit than Mr. Saintsbury 
to make the selection, for no man has read more widely, with so close an attention to style.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Elzevir 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


FIRDAUSI in EXILE, and other Poems. By Epmunp Gosse, M.A., Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 


reggae Third Edition, Elzevir 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. : 
AT the SIGN of the LYRE. By Austin Dosson. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey, and Tailpiece by 


A. Parsons. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


BIOGRAPHICAL LECTURES. By Grorce Dawson, M.A. Edited by Georer Sr. Cram, F.G.S. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHRIST’S CHRISTIANITY. By Count Leo Totstor. ‘Translated from the Russian. Part I. How I 


Came to Believe. Part II. What I Believe. rt III. A Commentary on the Essence of the Gospel. 
Crown 8vo, with Sixty-three Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


ANTHROPOID APES. By Rosgrr Hartmann, Professor in the University of Berlin. 


(INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 
own 8vo, with Fifty Illustrations, cloth, ds. 


PHYSICAL EXPRESSION: its Modes and Principles By Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


(INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
“ Dr. Warner has produced one ofthe most original and suggestive works which has appeared for some time past.””—Saturday Review. 


crown 8vo, cloth, 8s 


SCIENTIFIC MELIORISM and the EVOLUTION of HAPPINESS. By Janz Hume Cxarperron. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


LECTURES on PHILOSOPHY. By Tuomas Macurrg, Professor of Moral Philosophy, Fellow and Tutor, 


Trinity College, Dublin. 
—IV., with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 30s. each Volume 


DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN PEOPLE. — Edited by Prof. Mauarry. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IDEAS about INDIA. By Wirrm Scawen Buunt. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
SEA LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO: a Record of Adventures which led up to the Discovery of the 


Relics of the long-missing Expedition commanded by the Comte de la Pérouse. By Captain GEORGE BAYLY. 
Portrait and Facsimiles, fcap. 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LAST DAYS of MARIE ANTOINETTE: an Historical Sketch. By Lory Ronaup Gower. 
THE LIFE of a PRIG. By Ons. Feap. 8v0, cloth, 88 6 


“** The Life of a Prig’ isan amusing sketch. If full justice is not rendered to a great subject, the quality of ratire is not strained, and is consistently representéd 
The type of prig is one of the most frequent in the world. From his Anglican nursery to his Oxiord career, from the university to the experiences of a private tutorsbip 
his evolution is humorously portrayed, and with no slight dramatic power.”’— Saturday Review. 


rown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6 


Cc . 6d. 
AN EPITOME of ENGLISH GRAMMAR for the USE of STUDENTS, Adapted to the London 


Matriculation Course, and similar Examinations. By W.H. H. KELKE, M.A. 
New Edition, Revised, small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ANTONIUS: a Dramatic Poem. By J. C. Heywoop, Author of ‘ Sforaa,” “Herodias,” &c. 
LONDON: 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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